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HEY, LOOK! A PICHER OF ME! 








I know, I know, you don’t want to see a picture of me; you want your manu- 
script sold. All right, but this wasn’t my doing. Bill, the aspiring artist neighbor, 
dropped in and I said I was stuck for an illustration for this page. “I’ve got itl” 
he said, went home, and returned with the above. “Heck,” I said, “what's the 
point? It doesn’t even look like me.” He explained: “You were so absorbed in 
reading a manuscript, you kept me waiting. Imagine being that gripped by the 
other fellow’s writing! No wonder they come to you from everywhere. They want 
your enthusiasm.” 

Not bad. I never thought. of that. Enthusiasm in the young: is likely to be a 
nervous disorder with an uncertain future, but in the mature and experienced it 
sparks the intuitions and makes the helping of others a pleasure. Most people 
blame more readily than praise; most professional criticism is savage, torn from 
envious begrudging egos. That way lies no success in our business. Mrs. Uzzell 
and I try to locate faults accurately, explain them as a way to make the best of 
the good. Your success is ours. We are for you before we open your envelope. 
We want you. to join the hundreds of others who with our help have seen their 
way into print. 

Thousands of letters tucked away in our files testify to our knowledge of 
markets, our sharpness in locating trouble, and our enthusiasm. We enjoy our 
work and want you to enjoy yours. And we also make a modest living at it. 


Drop us a card or write a letter asking for our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” 
which discusses agents and critics and contains advice from noted story writers 
and novelists we have helped. It is free and will be sent by return mail. A manu- 
script criticism costs $5 for an editorial appraisal and $10 for a collaborative 
criticism with replotting if necessary. These fees cover single manuscripts, fact 
or fiction, not exceeding 5,000 words; for additional words a dollar a thousand. 
Our “Narrative Technique” for story writers is $3, and our “Technique of the 
Novel” for novelists, a new book, is $3.50, either or both sent by return mail on 
order. 

If you want to sell, see Uzzell! 


G. I. ENROLLMENTS ACCEPTED 
UNDER VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


THOMAS H. UZZELL CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER * OKLAHOMA 
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Ad Astra... 
Sir: 

Eight years ago, on a chilly corner in Phila- 
delphia, I discovered WD. 

It took me five full years to descend that 
heartbreaking ladder that leads from dreaming 
of the Satevepost to the $5 syndicate markets. 
All I had to show for my efforts were a basket 
full of rejections—and 60 copies of WD. 

In desperation I turned to the WDs, tearing 
them apart, filing together my clippings on tech- 
nique, suggestions. Actually studying them for 
the first time, I learned that’ I would have to 
craw! before I could walk; that I would have 
to begin by writing what I knew best. And for 
the first time I began to develop that priceless 
humility which springs from long hours of hard 
work with little or no encouragement. No 
encouragement other than the brief little success 
stories which appeared in my WDs. Others had 
done it, some day maybe I, too... 

My first sale came shortly afterward, It was 
for $60 to a hunting and fishing magazine— 
the market for which ‘my agent had insisted 
my experience best suited me. I won’t describe 
it—you know how I felt. 

Since then my agent has placed both articles 
and fiction between slick pages. Almost half a 
hundred. A slick fiction character, started two 
years ago at 10 cents per word, is still going 
sttong. I have made an anthology, and my 
agent writes he is about to place a book. 

All of which simply adds up to this. 
tan do it—and you will. 

Grorce X. Sanp, 
P. O. Box 251, 
Boca Raton, Florida. 


You 


Methods Vary 
Sir: 

“All you need do in a rough is to present 
the idea understandably ; elaboration is a waste 
of time.” —Page 83, Wrrrer’s YEAR Book, 1948. 

*. . . the term ‘rough’ does not mean that 
at all. You should see the beautiful. works of 
att each New York cartoonist has beneath his 
am .. . when he goes around to cartoon 
Cditors . . ."—-Page 21, Writer’s Dicesr, 
March, 1948. 5 

How’s that again? 

Davin F. Hess, 
Thornacres, 
Niles, Michigan. 


Again Available! 
The Shorter 
Oxford English 
Dictionary 


Edited by J. A. H. MURRAY 
Revised and Edited by C. T. ONIONS 


Unquestionably the most complete and au- 
thoritative dictionary of its size ever printed, 
this shorter Dictionary, based on the great 
13-volume Oxford English Dictionary, provides 
a complete and up-to-date record of the 
English language from Chaucer onwards, with 
selected, dated quotations from the living 
speech of every period. Out of print for more 
than two years, it is available once more in 
the latest (1944) edition, corrected and re- 
vised, 1947. 





2 volumes, $35.00 
At All Bookstores, or from 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 11 





MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE’S 
BREAD LOAF 


WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


Bread Loaf, 
Vermont 


AUGUST 18— 


Two weeks’ summer study emphasizing profes- 
sional writing. Located on Middlebury College's 
separate, beautiful mountain campus in a 
charming old Victorian Inn. 


Staff: Theodore Morrison, Director 
John Ciardi @© Helen Everitt © Bernard DeVoto 
Robert Frost @ A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 
Fletcher Pratt © Mark Saxton 
William Sloane © Louis Untermeyer 


Two classes of membership (1) Contributors 
submit manuscript for staff criticism. (2) Audi- 
tors can attend all lectures and discussions but 
need submit no manuscript. 


For Illustrated Bulletin Write: 
SUMMER SCHOOLS OFFICE 


Middlebury College, Middlebury 33, Vermont 





Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digs Publishing Co. Month 


#0 the year. Vol. 28, No. 7. Entered as second class matter, April.21, 1921, at the Post 


ly, 
ffice, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 
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ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 














Offers her inspiring, yet practical 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


These Plans have been ai successful; they are not 
sketchy outlines, but step by step guidance. Each plan 
runs about 350,000 words. 


Also, personal training in short story tech- 
nique, and criticism of poetry, novels, short 
stories. 

Write for particulars 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





















WHAT LOOKS BETTER READS BETTER 


Why not put editors in a buying frame of mind 
with professionally typed manuscripts easy on their 
eyes? I’m quick, correct, qualified. 

Also N. Y. Secretarial Service for out-of-town writers. 
Inquire! 
LYNNE LOVELACE 

WA 8-4620 
720 West 170th St. New York 32, N. Y. 
















WRITERS 


New and established. Revolutionary approach 
to varied markets. 
Write for folder WD 


FOWLER, BOND and HALL 
540 East 89 Street New York, N. Y. 


























THE WRITERS' 


CONFERENCE 
in the Rocky Mountains 


offers unexcelled vacation facilities with three 
weeks of intensive, individualized workshop study 
in the novel, short story, juvenile writing, non- 
fiction, poetry, and drama under the leadership 
of: 


HARRY SHAW (Director) 
JOHN MASON BROWN 
MARK SCHORER 

VINCENT McHUGH ; 
FLORENCE CRANNELL MEANS 
THOMAS HORNSBY FERRIL 
JOHN R. TUNIS 


and other writers, editors, and publishers 
to be announced. 


July 26 to August 13 
Approved for Veterans Training 


Address Inquiries to: 
The Secretary 


THE WRITERS' CONFERENCE 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLORADO 














Writer’s Digest is your best 





introduction when writing advertisers. 





Any Ideas? 
Sir: 

Edward Churchill’s excellent piece, “The Con. 
troversial Article’ (May issue), is in itself con- 
troversial. Will Mr. Churchill or someone else 
please tell us how a writer can afford to research 
and write so long and intensively on a specula- 
tion basis? I couldn’t, and yet I have received 
as high as 30 cents a word for a 2500-word 
magazine article not written on spec. 

When Churchill’s revised script was OK'd, 
save for several questions on factual data, was he 
paid for the time in proving these facts were 
right? 

FREEMAN H. HusBBArD, 
Box 58, Lucas Turnpike, 
Route 3, Kingston, N. Y. 


@ Reader Hubbard, well known to thousands of 
the DIGEST'S readers as former editor of Railroad 
Magazine, asks a pertinent question that occurred 
to several free-lancers. The Post did not pay 
Churchill for his research time in proving certain 
assertations in his revised script were correct. 
However, they did buy another MS from him op 
the same general subject.—Ed. 


Deadline Extended 
Sir: 

The playshop of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity announces that the date for the submission 
of original full-length plays in the Marburg Prize 
Piay Contest has been extended to July 1, 1948. 

The judges this year are Dr. H. Carrington 
Lancaster, Professor of French Literature, The 
Johns Hopkins University; Mr. Louis Azrael, 
Critic and Columnist, The Baltimore News-Post; 
and Dr. N. Bryllion Fagin, Associate Professor 
of English and Drama, and Director of the Play- 
shop, The Johns Hopkins University. 

The prize offered is $100.00. All rights to 
the play are released to the author, the Playshop 
claiming only the privilege of producing the 
selected script for a short run in the spring. 

THE PLaysHop, 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


New Sports Market 
Sir: 

A new field for writers is The American Sports- 
man. Stories dealing with all sports, fiction and 
non-fiction and related subjects, are bought. We 
are particularly interested in articles on sports 
personalities at the present. 

We pay Ic a word and $1 to $5 for each pho- 
tograph used with the story. We prefer stories 
from 500 to 1000 words. y 

At the present time The American Sportsman 
has its principal distribution in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas. 

Cart F. Bevoy, Publisher, 
The American Sportsman, 
2017 E. Admiral Blvd., 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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West Coast Correspondents 
Sir: 

We want correspondents—one for Los Angeles 
area, one for San Francisco area. Must be able 
to provide us with one column a month. Prefer 
correspondent who has had some trade journal 
experience, but this is not absolutely necessary. 
If you cannot handle this assignment on a year- 
round basis, please do not write. If interested 
write to us, enclosing a photograph which will 
not be returned. 


LEONARD MartTIN Fox, 
Fox-Shulman Publications, 

N. E. Cor. i6th and Conlyn Sts., 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


1 Scare Myself 
Sir: 

What is this “invasion of privacy”? Really, 
what can one be sued for? The fact is the 
public likes the story about Mrs. America as 
she goes about feeding and clothing her family 
in unusual settings and under unusual conditions 


—witness, “Cross Creek,’ “We Took to the 
Woods,” “The Egg and I.” Please tell us what 
we CAN’T put in these books. Mrs. Rawlins 


can tell us; she was sued. 
The fact is, I’ve got seven chapters done on 
mine and I’m scared stiff . 
Mrs. A. V. YEAGER, 
Rochelle, Texas. 


* For a good review of the dangers of libel, try 
looking over a copy of "Dangerous Words" by 
Philip Wittenberg.—Ed. 


Latch Onto That Tail 
Sir: 

Comet magazine is interested in obtaining the 
work of new writers. 

Comet wants fiction of from 3000 to 5000 
words in length per manuscript, strong plots, ad- 
venture, mystery, intrigue, stories of deep emo- 
tional or social significance written with an inti- 
mate knowledge of subject and details, stories 
based upon New England history; we do not 
want trivial, light romances, politics, or any other 
types characteristic of the mass periodical. We 
want new writers to send us NOW stories written 
in their own style set forth with conviction and 
fire, 

Comet will also consider timely articles, New 
England subjects, and rural essays concerning life 
in New England. 

Payment for the present will be 1c per word 
upon acceptance. 

HERBERT L. LauGHiw, 

Editor and Publisher, 

Comet, the Magazine of New 
England, 

Brattleboro, Vermont. 


Writer’s Digest is your best 
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SELLS STORY AFTER 5 
WEEKS OF TRAINING 
“After the fifth story-writing 
assignment, one of my feature 
stories was published in the 
Ft. Worth Press. Then Soda 
Fountain Magazine accepted 
a feature. By the twelfth as- 
signment, I had a short story 
in the mail.”—Cloyce Carter, 
4140 Seventh St., N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of writing 

in them simply can’t get started. They suffer 
from inertia. Or they set up imaginary barriers 
to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to 
persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial 
writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” 

Not only do these thousands of men and 
women produce most of the fiction published, 
but countless articles on social matters, children, 
hobbies, business affairs, homemaking, gardening, 
travel, sports, local and club activities, etc., as 
well 

Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 
go out to writers whose latent ability was perhaps 
no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn to 
write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors waste no 
time on theories or ancient classics. The story is the thing 
Every copy “‘cub’’ goes through the course of practic al atte 
cism — a training that turns out more succe ssful authors than 
any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its writ- 
ing instruction on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps 
you writing in your own home, on your own time. And upon 
the very same kind of actual assignments given daily to met- 
ropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, not by studying 
the individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by practi- 
cal writers. Gradually they help to clarify your own distinc- 
tive style. Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, 
too, as you gain the ‘‘professional’’ touch that gets your ma- 
terial accepted by editors. Above all, you can see constant 
progress week by week as your faults are corrected and your 
writing ability grows. 

















Have You 
e 7 
Natural Ability VETERANS: 
Our wv riting Aptitude Test will re. This Course 
veal whether or not you have natura 
talent for writing. It will analyze Approved 
your powers of observation, your im- : 
a go B and dramatic “o— You'll or 
enjoy taking this test here is no ' 
cost ik. a: Samy mail the Veterans 
coupon below today. Newspaper In- sat 
stitute of America, One Park Avenue, Training 
New York. (Founded 1925). 
SS ASSSSSSSSSSSHSSTSS TEKH HRETESSSSSS SESS SEE e: 
Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Warirer’s Dicest, June. 
Mr. 
MD Perce 
Miss 
Address ad 
( ) Check here if you are el gible under the G. 1. Bill of Rights 


All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call. 7H-598. 
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EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








* * + 
Third Annual Writers’ Conference 
September 17-18 

: detailed, intensive study of every 
writing in classes and round table discussions. 
Short story contest open to writers living within 200 
miles of St. Louis, Age limits 18 to 30. 

Write for complete information 

ST. LOUIS WRITERS’ GUILD 

Norah B. Morgan, Registrar 

122 E. Adams Street Kirkwood 22, Mo. 


Intimate, phase of 








ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
International Placement 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


MINOR CORRECTIONS ORIGINAL AND CARBON 
ALL WORK PROOF READ EXTRA FIRST PAGE 
50c PER 1,000 WORDS MAILED FLAT 


DISCOUNT ON BOOK LENGTHS POETRY, Ic A LINE 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


BOX 386 HELMUTH, N. Y. 








$7000 in 
PRIZE AWARDS 


DEADLINE JUNE 20: Prizes awarded at 
Eighth Annual 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS' 
CONFERENCE 
July 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
Studebaker Theater and Fine Arts Building 
Morning, afternoon and evening Workshops and 
Clinics (manuscript criticism) in Short Story, 
Novel, Juvenile Fiction, Non-Fiction, Playwriting, 
Poetry, with expert instructors in technique. 


Round Tables, Forums. Important writers, editors, 
publishers, from all parts of the U.S. 


Send stamped addressed No. 10 return en- 
velope for Contest rules and information to 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE, Dept. B 


410 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, Illinois 











A Workout That's Fun 
Sir: 


For the conference of 1948 that gives the 
student and professional the best workout, plus 
camp life and fun, we recommend the Huckle. 
berry Mountain Workshop-Camp near Hender- 
sonville, North Carolina. 

It is the ninth season of this unique school, 
where classes and criticisms in poetry, short 
story,-play writing, novel, juvenile fiction, radio 
script, non-fiction, painting, handcrafts, and na- 
ture appreciation are held during July and 
August. 

Such well known authors and teachers are 
on the staff for 1948 as Dr. Edwin Osgood 
Grover, former editor of Ginn & Co., Rand- 
McNally, and other publishers, now vice-presi- 
dent of Rollins College ; Vivian Laramore Rader, 
poet laureate of Florida and author of five books 
of verse; Georgia C. Nicholas, teacher of short 
story and play writing at University of Los 
Angeles and owner of Nicholas Literary Agency; 
Dr. Mabel T. Rogers, naturalist and teacher of 
science at Georgia State College for Women; 
Eulalie Osgood Grover, dean of juvenile fiction 
writers, author of “Sunbonnet Babies,’ etc.; 
Belle Abbott Roxby, co-owner and nature con- 
sultant; Evelyn G. Haynes, director and in- 
structor in radio script. 

New staff members include Don Waters 
author of many novels and short stories in 
Saturday Evening Post and other leading mag- 
azines; Margaret Waters, feature writer for 
Christian Science Monitor and New York Times; 
Oliver Evans, instructor in English at University 
of Nebraska, author of articles and verse ap- 
pearing in Harper’s and other magazines ; Archi- 
bald Rutledge, poet and author of many books, 
coming as guest consultant. Staff members for 
Painting and handcrafts will be announced later. 

Huckleberry Mountain Workshop-Camp has 
three 3-week terms, starting June 28 and closing 
August 29. Classes and consultation are held 
five days a week. Round table, lectures, theatre 
and work fill the evenings. Some subjects are not 
taught the full nine weeks, and a booklet of 
courses giving dates offered will be sent on 
request. 

EveLyn Haynes, Registrar, 
Huckleberry Mountain Workshop, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Farm Notes 
Sir: 

The Illinois REA News is currently in the 
market for material of interest to farm readers. 

We particularly want “how-to-do” and “how- 
to-make” articles featuring labor-saving methods 
and devices for farm living. We would like such 
material to have a direct or indirect relation t0 
the utilization of electricity on the farm. 

The Illinois REA News is a monthly farm pub- 
lication published by the Association of Illinois 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Electric Cooperatives. Our 50,000 paid sub- 
scribers are all in Illinois. Our readers are farm- 
ers and members of rural electric cooperatives of 
this state. 


We are also in the market for material of 
interest to rural homemakers and to farm boys 
and girls. We can use one:short fiction story a 
month for farm youth between the ages of 9 and 
16 (about 1,000 to 1,500 words). 

“How-to-do” articles should be under 400 
words. Features should be no longer than 1,500 
words. We pay one to two cents a word and 
$3.00 for each picture or illustration upon ac- 
ceptance. 

Wituiam E. Murray, Editor, 
Illinois REA News, 

1317 North Third St., 
Springfield, Illinois. 


STF Aid 
Sir: 

Those of your readers who are interested in 
taking advantage of the current boom in science- 
fiction and fantastic literature will undoubtedly 
be interested in the recently published “Checklist 
of Fantastic Literature” by Everett F. Bleiler. 


This book is an indispensable reference work, 
containing a complete bibliography of every 
known fantasy_book in the English language. It 
is 474 pages, with full library information, cross- 
indexed by both author and title. 


I have been writing and selling fantastic and 
science-fiction stories to the pulps since before the 
War, and consider this book the single greatest 
achievement in the field. 


MICHAEL FITZGERALD, 
7030 Woadlawn Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 





CORRECTION 


Due to a typographical error, the Mid- 
western Writers’ Conference was listed in the 
May Forum Department as meeting from 
June 6-10. The conference dates are July 
6-10, inclusive. 
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ARE YOU OVERLOOKING PROFITS 
FROM SCREEN SALES? 
Markets are wide open for outstanding Origi- 


nals, Books or Plays. Evidence of this is the high 
price paid for acceptable material. 


| represent established authors as well as new 
writers and offer both Individual Criticism and 
Sales Service for Screen Stories and Book Pub- 
lications. 


Write for FREE Booklet— 
WRITING AND SELLING SCREEN STORIES 
And Getting Yourself Published. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








DOUBLE wsiinnc INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a “Sherwood 
BRIEF.” 


Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your writing 
talent wholly to soundly poe character motivated, 
action packed STORIES THA 

A ‘Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a story, It 
consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, ex- 
citing description, natural conversation, correct lingo, 
trade names, and sparkling action incidents—ali written 
expressly for you. From this Brief you write your own 
story in your own words—the quick, ie way. 

You will be amazed at how flr is to write suc- 
cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs. tas client sold 3 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 
1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 





HELP! 


To writers in etting their stories, articles, etc., in 
shape is’ why I’ve sold their stuff to all types of 
markets. Of the dozens of sales I’ve made, most of the 
material was gotten into shape by my help. (Last sold 
to N. Y. Times). 

Reading fee: $1, first 1,000 words, 50c each 1000 ad- 
ditional. 10% on sales. 

John T. Kieran 1604 Vermilion Danville, il. 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First cop 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat wit 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


MARIE ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowe 














WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


STORIES e Dee ® a ee , 

NOVELS : $300.00 dviting Gor Sten. 26 Sued 
* “Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 

BOOKS © Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 


e BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








help you. 


handled on 10%, and 





If you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly, Write for our free detailed circular 
fore sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY ~ 


we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N. -Y. 
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BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner’s 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 


WRITERS' COLONY 
















You are cordially invited to spend your vacation in N. H..with me 
July-August. Personal Private Instr. (Criticism by mail all year.) 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique --- -$2.00 

—WRITERS: VES! (Formulas) ° 2.00 
3—WRITE ts for everything)......... 2.50 
4—WRITERS MAKE IT SE LL! (Advance Technique)...... 2.00 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advance orders 2.50 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (Eight Patterns EX] 91.) 3.00 


Evanston, Ililinois 


MILDRED I. 


21312 Ridge Bivd. 


TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors, Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original 
Carbon _ free. No charge for minor corrections 
PROMPT SERVICE! 

RATES: 45c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 

40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 











SUMMER WRITING VACATION 


In beautiful Carolina mountains. June, July, August. 
Noted American novelist-teacher. orig ee gre 
reasonable fees. Free cabins; food at cost Spend two 
delightful weeks for less than sale of one pulp. Re- 
write that novel, shorts or play with teacher that 
knows. One student Book-of-the- Month. Information : 
Harry Harrison Kroll, care Bobbs-Merrill Co., Pub- 
lishers, Indianapolis 7, Ind 
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BIG DIME'S WORTH 
HERE'S SOMETHING NEW FOR WRITERS 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each! 

1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Plot 

2—The Article Writing Formula 

3—How To Syndicate What You Write 

4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 

5—How To Protect Your Story Ideas 

6—How To Write A Book In Six Days 

7—Plot Ideas From The Sut conscious Mind 

8—Story Writins Self-Ta 

9—How To Write Your L e Story 

10—How To Choose A Success Pen Name 

11—How To Market Your Story 

12—Interesting Story Openings 


All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System and on ‘Article Writing Made Easy’’ sent 
free upon reques 

PLOT oe 10 Cents 
Latest out—by Wycliffe / author of PLOT GENIE 
Supply actual synopses wii 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 470, 8161 W. 3rd St. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 





REINES LITERARY SERVICE 
CRITICISM—EDITING—GHOSTWRITING 


make yours a professional manuscript 


82-35 Grenfell Ave., Kew Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 
Virginia 9-7808 
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Wide Juvenile Range 
Sir: ~ 

During the summer months, when the Junior 
Catholic Messenger is not published, our editorial 
staff makes its selection of much of the material 
for the coming’ school year. 

As yet we have contracted for only a small 
amount of the material we will use. We need 
stories, single installment and serials, This com- 
ing year we want to use more sports stories than 
we have in the past. So we would like to see 
stories featuring any sport at all—but they must 
be suitable for-boys and girls of the third, fourth 
and fifth grades. 

Our young readers eat up adventure and mys- 
tery stories but they want them believable. Either 
present-day or historical backgrounds are accepta- 
ble. We would like very much to see an old- 
fashioned fairy story. We would like the stories 
to adhere to the principles Anderson set down 
for fairy stories, but we don’t want rewrites of 
old ones. . 

In addition to the above, we need seasonal 
stories, folk legends, humorous stories, legends of 
the saints, and a few animal stories. 

Our payments are by the story, not by the 
word. And this year we are paying $40.00 min- 
imum for a single story and for each installment 
of a serial. (Our short stories run 800- 1200 words, 
and we never use a serial longer than four parts.) 
We will, of course, pay more for stories that are 
particularly good. Please write for sample copies 
and our “‘Contributor’s Guide.” 

We promise to report on manuscripts within 
three weeks. 

KATHLYN STEPHENS, 
Associate Editor, 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 
124 East Third St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 


It Happened Again 
Sir: 

Here’s another “number one.” I’ve sold a story 
to Modern Romances—for 4c a word—the 
amazing sum of $180. ‘ 

I started to write in 1943, and I’ve received 
oceans of help from your magazine articles. 

Maybe your more advanced writers will laugh 
at my delirium, but I think it’s wonderful. I’ve 
never taken any courses, just plugged along in 
my own haphazard way. It was about my 20th 
story, and sold first time out. (My collection 
of rejection slips is amazing!) 

Last year I was discouraged and just coasting 
along, then I hit No. 166 in your short story 
contest. Now I have one story accepted. 

I know just one story doesn’t make an “au- 
thor,” but I just had to bubble over about my 
great moment. 

Louise GALBRAITH Hi, 
208 West 8th Street, 
Casa Grande, Arizona. 
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Well Earned Boost 
Sir: 


We want to announce the promotion of Fanny 


Ellsworth from editor to assistant publisher of 


our publication Ranch Romances, which undo: 
her editorial direction has become the most cdn- 
sistently successful of the magazines of Western 
fiction. She is still in charge of editgrial matters, 
but in addition is now fully responsible for the 
publication of the magazine. 


E. F. Warner, Publisher, 

Field & Stream, Ranch Romances, 
515 Madison Avenue, 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Rural Writers, Unite! 
Sir: 

Of all the various writers’ organizations which 
I have contacted, or which have contacted me, 
not one can I find which specializes in the rural 
field. 

In the two years I have been writing, I have 
written and sold over one hundred and fifty 
articles. Most of these were on rural subjects, 
poultry, vegetables, soil culture, etc, Althoug 
one of my stories was published in Hunting and 
Fishing last March, I seem to have more success 
with informative articles. 

Although I may never hit the jackpots of the 
big slicks, there must be a place for such as n 
where technique, shop talk, and mutual help 
could be exchanged. 

We have the Authors’ Guild; we have the 
Pulp Association ; the various clubs, such as the 
National, but these are too general in tone and 
purpose. My aim would be to join an associati 
which would have one purpose only, to help the 
rural writer . . . how about it? 

STANLEY M. KENNEY, 
R.F.D. 


Conewango Valley, N. Y. 


Swing Out for $10 
Sir: 


Swing is an active market for bright, timely, 
informative non-fiction, written for adult con- 
sumption and 800 to 1800 words in length. 
Third person narration is preferred, except in 
“confession” pieces, or in authoritative articles 
by nationally known writers. 

Swing uses a small amount of fiction; strives 
_'0- publish one good, literary short story each 
month. Length requirements are 800 to 1800 
words. 

We also want fillers (100 to 700 words) 
either humorous or factual. 

Pay is $10 to $15 for feature material, de- 
pending upon length and quality, and approxi- 
mately one cent a word for fillers. Payment is 
made upon acceptance. . 

Mort Greiner, Editor, Swing, 
Scarritt Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


June, 1948 
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Course---PLUS! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


16 years ago when the SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING Assignments burst on the writing field 
after the sensational book TRIAL AND ERROR, this 
course was a course—Plus. It marked the beginning 


_ of the New Era in the teaching of writing—a de- 


parture from the old academic corn; the first 
strictly commercial course aimed at helping students 
make sales. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING remains a course 
—PLUS; a course PLUS marketing of salab!e student 
manuscripts by a leading literary agency; a course 
PLUS the famous book TRIAL AND ERROR; a course 
PLUS free criticism of stories not actually written as 
assignments. During the year our instructors criticize 
easily a thousand stories students have written on 
their own. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit ... SELLING WRITER 


Actually supervised story writing has eliminated waste 
of time and effort for these writers and others for whom 
we have made and are making sales. Supervised means 
working on your story from the plot germ to the outline to 
the rough draft, through the finished copy—knowing what 
you are doing in every step. In these dynamic times, with 
professional competition what it is, you cannot afford 
undirected attempts; still less can you afford time and 
energy wasted in experimenting. You want your road to 
success to be short—and the only shortcut is genuine pro- 
fessional supervision which eliminates the aimless g oping 
of most beginners. 


PRACTICAL—INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,00) 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included wi.h 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have estab ished 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the best in the busi- 
ness, who will handle your salable course stories on a 
straight 10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK AGREEMENT 
The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for special offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street 
New York I7, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [ do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name : $048 <0 cease wee 
Address .. ’ - 


the State of New York. 
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Co ntents Writer's Digest e@ June, 1943 


THE FORUM 

HOW TO HELP YOUR BOOK SELL MORE COPIES vetoes ... Otto Ejisenschiml 
GRAB THE GOLD RING ...... te hae Willson Whitman 
TAKE A NEW SLANT ON RELIGION ...... i Beved William F. Tanner 
ARE YOU A GAMBLER? .. ee 5 ta .. Bruce Douglas 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER Weal ote wa erin ; Harriet A. Bradfield 
RADIO AND TELEVISION . ste disls ara lo Helen Rowland 48 
WRITERS' MARKET .... ers : eae awe . 54 


BROADWAY . 7 is ee aa se 





Edited and published at 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.00 the year; $4.00 for two 
years; $2.50 the year in Canada, $3.00 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow thirty days for change 
to take effect and send both new and old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS readers; 

able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; distribution at 

home and abroad. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) or poetry 

(book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially 

invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 

delay, and of course free. 

We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of coopera- 

tive basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and care- 
fully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. Write 
first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


o0\9) PHILADELPHIA 6 -- ----- PENNSYLVANIA 
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ing Market 
and “The future belongs to those who prepare 
si <= sy : , : for it now.” 
International Roller Skating Guide is in the 


market for action pictures, short poems, cartoons A A q ia Ni E L WwW '@) re) D 


and short stories of 500 to 1500 words, on 
roller skating only. Author's representative, literary collaborator, 

We pay one cent per word on stories, fiction Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
or true; $3 to $10 on pictures, $2 to $5 on CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
poems, and $3 to $5 on cartoons. published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
- Our annual publication is distributed inter- by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
nationally and has the largest circulation in its latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 


field. - : : Fiction 
We would like the artist or writer to give us Radio 

one month’s leeway, and will send check on poe 
accepted material within that time. = How to Study 

Sam FInKeExstein, Editor, Professional Pubic Svosiing 
: Lhe : ss Humor ag Writin 
International Roller Skating Guide, Training Prob of the Prof. Write: 
Newsweek Bldg., Suite 1439, Miatasy & Dulestive 

‘ . Article ‘eature 

152 West 42nd Street, For Writers Advertising 


New York 18, N. Y. Publicity 


ba 
uveniie 
Boom Rates, Too? Screen 


Sir: (Approved for Veterans; also non-quota Foreign 
We are beginning publication of a new service Students) 

to real estate brokers. I am very much interested Established 1923 

in buying short stories and articles pertaining Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 

to our business. ' manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
Urpan G. STEINMETz, president, writing. For information write: 
National Listing Exchange, 
Room 205, MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
Watkins-Pennington Building, 6001 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 38, California 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 








We'll Be Seeing You Courses in 


Sir: MAGAZINE WRITING 


You are cordially invited to visit me this fall, sens . 
during hog killing season, and partake of some Fiction—Non-Fiction 
“ sei ” - 
hog chitlings so that you may become Practical home study training for 
acquainted with a real Southern delicacy and those who must work in spare time 
once and for all correct the small error in your 
article, “Something to Say,’ in the Wrirer’s 
MARKET. prestiod!, up-to-date training rs rare, ne article writ- 
. 2 . “Ab tel ” ing. You work in your own home. Ev assignment 
I am quite a fancier of chitlin’s, and have you send is returned with detailed jaca a Bo 
never yet seen a pengent stew made from them. 


Epicures of chitlings clean the entrails thor- EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


oughly, soak them over night in vinegar with a Sa experienced pas or editor 
little salt added, rinse them twice the next day, pam Say bs 5 a oo VETERANS: 
then fry them in deep fat with a batter cover- A H.-F Foo Mor Wile comen- a> 
ing before they are added to the grease. When gre writing Se ae ae 
they have been thoroughly cooked, they should whatever you are best suited to proved for vet 
be eaten hot with side dishes of turnip greens, today. “Canadians may make pay- eran's training. 
black-eyed peas, and hush puppies. There, Mr. ments in Canadian funds. 
Mathieu, is food for the most fastidious gourmet. Bae Shee a es Retert Suite test-etiing “AEE 
But all of us dyed-in-the-wool Southerners will 
forgi 1 is li i ’ THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
rgive you for this little bust if you i keep the Dept. 86, $0 Rockefeller Plaze 
good articles going in the Warrer’s Dicest, Rockejeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
and the little market tips up to date. Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 
Please let me know when to expect’ you for the 
chitlin’ dinner. 
Mike -RINEHART, 
Ex. Vice-President, 
Southwest Advertising Agency 
410-12 Amicable Sate ms ~ % (Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 
% ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 
Waco, Texas. 


T HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
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Can we go on reaching them with YOUR material? 


TERMS: Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling 
your output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, 
and 20% on British and all other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers (detailed analysis 
and report, suggestions for revision if necessary, marketing) until you begin to earn your keep 
through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words.) $25 for books of all-lengths; information on terms for 
other types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. 
Personal collaboration service—where the agency works with the writer from plot idea through 
finished script and sale—by arrangement; information upon request. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 
A. M. MATHIEU, Business Manager 
IDA MASINI, Editorial Secretary 
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LOUISE DREIFUS, 
MINNA BARDON, 
ESTHER LAMB, 

HAZEL MC HUGH, 


Managing Editors 











How To Sell . 


More Copies 
Of Your Book 


By Otto Eisenschiml 


Au AUTHORS want their book to sell, 
whether they are old-timers, whose pictures 
and reviews appear on the front page of 
the literary supplement, or tyros who have 
committed their first offense. Some put 
their shoulders to the wheel and help; still 
others would like to help, but don’t know 
how. 

A young writer came to me the other day 
with the old story that his publishers were 
not pushing his book. When I asked him 
what he himself was doing to promote the 
sale of his book, he wrung his hands. “What 
can I do?” he cried. “Shall I stand on a 
street corner like a newsboy and shout ‘Buy 
my book’?”” What he could do, I told him, 


was something more dignified and more 
effective. But whatever he did should be 
done promptly, for his book had just been 
published. 

Why the hurry? Because every new book 
has its honeymoon. It is accorded the lime- 
light for a brief time, maybe a few days or 
weeks, in rare cases even months; no one 
can tell. For that matter, it may not be 
talked about at all. Don’t miss this honey- 
moon if it comes your way. It won’t re- 
turn, and it is the strategic time to build 
yourself up. As long as your book is news, 
anything pertaining to you is news, too, and 
each piece of news printed about you is a 
boost for your book. 








12 WRITER’s DIGEST 


News is whatever stands out from the 
ordinary. It usually hits those who circu- 
late in places where news is apt to happen, 
rarely those who sit at home. Some authors, 
however, have difficulty recognizing news. 
A young friend of mine, whose novel was 
just off the press, sauntered through a de- 
partment store one afternoon, and an elder- 
ly lady mistook him for a floor walker. She 
claimed not to have received proper atten- 
tion at some counter and wished to register 
a complaint. My friend, who had a sense 
of humor, played up to her, adjusted her 
trouble, and in the end told her who he 
was. She, too, had a sense of humor. She 
looked up the book section, and when she 
walked out, she carried three of his books 
under her arm. The story would have 
made a good item for any column, literary 
‘or gossip, but my friend d’d not realize it 
and so missed out on some good publicity. 

Should he have sent an account of the 
incident to a local paper? No. He should 
have sent it to his publishers and let them 
handle it through their publicity depart- 
ment. Where an author can reach only 
one paper, the publicity department may 
reach a hundred. But even the best pub- 
licist must have straws with which to make 
bricks. 

A girl, whose book was attracting some 
attention, once told me that late one even- 
ing her doorbell rang insistently. She threw 
a> dressing gown over her shoulders to see 
what was the matter. On the threshold 
stood a woman with two suitcases. 

“T bought your book this afternoon,” she 
said breathlessly. “I read part of it while 
I was eating supper and became interested. 
I wanted to see what you look like. Now 
I wonder if you’ll autograph this copy for 
me before I leave town?” 

What a windfall! But the young writer, 
who still thought that books sell themselves, 
did not know how to collect her dividend. 
She told the story to me, and I suppose to 
a few others, but neither to her publishers 
nor the press, and so it was lost. 

The publicity department of your pub- 
lishers is always grateful for your coopera- 
tior. Aside from news items, send in what- 
ever ideas you may have. No one knows 
your book better than you nor to what class 


of readers it is apt to appeal strongly. ] 
once was asked to speak on Lincoln at a 
school, usually a hopeless task so far as 
monetary returns are concerned, but | 
found out that the principal was in the 
habit of distributing prizes to students for 
their various accomplishments. It was not 
hard at all to make him choose one of my 
books for that purpose, and he has done it 
ever since. When my publishers heard of 


it, they utilized this knowledge to good 
advantage; although previously, even they 
had never considered schools of this kind 
as an outlet for their history books. 


No matter how strong the temptations, 
do not hang around book stores to see if 
your book is going over or complain if it 
is not well displayed. If you do, you make 
no friends and accomplish nothing. What 
you can and should do, though, is visit all 
the book stores in your community with an 
offer to inscribe a few copies for them, if 
they care to have you do so. They will 
care, all right, and while you are at it, get 
acquainted with the sales personnel. If you 
handle yourself with reasonable skill, they 
will take an interest in you, and an added 
interest in your book. One of the worst 
schemes is to send friends into a store to 
inquire about your book, and then have 
them leave without making a purchase. 
This has been done so often that a good 
salesman will spot a pseudo-customer be- 
fore he has gotten through his first sentence. 

If your book is reviewed, turn your re- 
views into sales literature. For say three 
months after publication day, subscribe to 
at least one clipping service, so that you 
can look over everything the critics have to 
say, not only in your home town, but in 
other cities as well. Do not depend on your 
friends to clip reviews from their local pa- 
pers; they hardly ever da) Whenever you 
see a favorable review, buy as many back 
numbers of the paper as your pocketbook 
allows. These critiques will furnish you 
with valuable ammunition. (When you cut 
out your clippings, see that the name of 
the paper and the date show plainly and, 
if necessary, paste the cut-outs together to 
make them presentable.) Never attempt a 
come-back at your reviewer, no matter 
whether his write-up made you happy or 
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“Look George, a favorable review!" 


furious. To keep still will come hard at 
times, but it is the lesser of two evils. 

It will cost. a small amount to get clip- 
pings. But writing is-a business, and you 
must apply business methods to suceeed. A 
business man who takes out all his earnings 
and puts none of them back is not going 
to get very far; neither will an author. I 
have met writers who carried the only re- 
view they possessed in their pocket, until it 
looked like something they had picked out 
of the gutter. I have known others who 
owned only one copy of a magazirie, in 
which an article of theirs had appeared. 
No one likes to receive a letter which reads: 
“IT herewith enclose the only review (or 
copy of magazine) I have. Please return it 
to me.” The mail on peoples’ desks piles 
up, and they cannot accord any one cor- 
respondent special treatment. 

Having secured a batch of clippings, how 
are you going to use them? Slip one of them 
into your private letters whenever you think 
it will produce results, and call attention to 
its coming in a nonchalant manner, some- 
thing like this: 


“P.S. I thought you might be interested 
in a review of my recent book, and there- 
fore am enclosing one.” 

If your friend does not buy your book, 
he may induce someone else to buy it or 
get it from the library. 

Keep some of the clippings in reserve. 
They may come in handy when you deal 
with future publishers or others whom you 
wish to impress. A favorable ‘review will 
say things about you which you yourself 
would not care to say out loud. 

Incidentally, reviewing other peoples’ 
books is one of the most effective and digni- 
fied ways of keeping your name before the 
public. Well, you will say, that may be so, 
but no one has ever invited me to write 
reviews. No, and nobody probably ever will 
unless you do your part. My own first in- 
vitation came to me in this fashion. I hap- 
pened to have read a book I enjoyed, and 
one I had not seen reviewed in my paper; 
I therefore wrote a review myself and sent. 
it, unsolicited, to the literary editor. He 
liked it, printed it, and asked me if I 
wanted to do more work of this type. I 













remained as a reviewer on his staff for 
many years. 

Reviewing books is only one of a writer’s 
activities which help create a permanent 
niche for him. I consider public speaking 
equally important and fruitful. 

“But I am a writer, not a speaker,” one 
of my acquaintances once protested. 

“Sure,” I replied, “ and you can select 

the highest horse in town to sit on, if you 
want to; but if Mohammed went to the 
mountain, I think maybe you can, too.” 

“My “publishers do all the selling,” he 
continued, “and I have no kick coming.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but will they also sell you 
yourself to the public? That’s something 
only one person. in the world can do, and 
that is you.” 

How can you sell yourself to the public? 
This is the way a young woman, who had 
just had a juvenile book published, went 
about’ it. She called on the presidents ol 
neighboring Parent and Teachers’ Clubs 
and left ‘copies of her book for them to 
read. Since it dealt with problem children, 
it aroused general attention. Soon the author 
was asked to speak on the subject of prob- 
lem children before the clubs with which 
she had established her contacts. At first 
her efforts were pitifully weak, but it did 
not take her long to learn the tricks of the 
speaker’s platform. Within a year’s time, 
she was talking all over the city to women’s 
clubs and to young girls themselves. Each 
of her appearances sold a few books, and 
eventually she was paid for her lectures. 
When her next book came out, she already 
had an audience waiting for it, and today 
she is one of our top juvenile writers. 

When you have secured a speak’n¢ en- 
gagement, have a talk with the chairman 
prior to the meeting. See that he intro- 
duces you right. Few presiding officers take 
the trouble to get your name correctly, and 
what they can do to the title of your book 
is unbelievable. Put down on a piece of pa- 
per what you would like to have him say. 
He probably won’t say it, but he may come 
close. If you are not careful, he wi'l tell 
the whole story of your book, and leave 
you speechless. Be sure to ask the chair- 


man to leave time for a question period, 
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because that is your opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with your listeners. 

Should the audience be slow to respond 
or ask no question, start the ball rolling 
by answering some question that has not 
been asked, but should have been. Ever 
so often you may say, “Now, this really is 
an interesting question.” The moment you 
do, you have gained a friend. If you don’t 
know the answer to a question, don’t 
admit it; smile mysteriously and tell them 
it’s a trade secret. You will have a dozen 
people crowd around you afterward to find 
out what the secret is. 

I consider it bad” practice to have your 
book for sale at such meetings. I have 
‘tried it, and am sorry I ever did. Audiences 
do not like to be stampeded into buying, 
and if the occasion produces poor sales, 
as it usually does, you lose face. Even if 
the sales are good, I wonder if we are not 
paying too high a price in lost prestige. 

Being a writer does not exempt you 
from the rules which govern success in gen- 
eral. The quality of your writing is only 
part of it; the other part is yourself. A 
genius may get away with being nasty, un- 
social, unapproachable ; the average mortal 
had better be congenial and helpful. The 
man who owns the only gourmet’s restau- 
rant in town can perhaps afford to be in- 
dependent, but most of us have to peddle 
our poor little pies against stiff competition, 
and it pays to be friendly to our prospective 
customers. 

I once knew a young man to whom a 
prominent bookstore gave an autographing 
party. The place was jammed; the intro- 
ductory speeches were short and to the 
point, and finally came the time when peo- 
ple stood up in line to have their copies in- 
scribed. Instead of giving each person a 
smile and a pleasant word, this writer acted 
as if he were handing out favors. He never 
looked up from his desk, and after he had 
put his name on a front page, he threw the 
book to one side, as if to say, “Well, that 
one is done, thank God.” The line grew 
visibly shorter, not on account of his ex- 
peditious handling of the books, but be- 
cause many laid their purchases back on 
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the counter and walked out. That man 
may have killed his writing career that 
afternoon. : 

I recall another case where an author of 
repute spoiled the sales at an autographing 
party in a different way. The manager of 
the shop had asked him to say a few words 
about his book, which dealt with a philo- 
sophical subject. Instead of stressing the 
salient parts of his thesis, he engaged in a 
long-winded discussion of philosophy in 
general, beginning -with the days of the 
Pharoahs. He should have noticed the 
whispering among his listeners, and other 
signs which mdicated that their patience 
was getting strained. By the time he got 
through, out of some 250 people only 75 
were left. He has never been given an 
autographing party since. 


When you are the honor guest at an 
autographing party, you are expected to 
say something about your book. That is 
not easy; it never is when a parent speaks 
about his own brainchild. If you show too 
much fondness for it—well, what do you 
expect a mother to say about her offspring? 
If you say something to the contrary, the 
book can’t be any good at all. I have 
found it best to say very little about the 
book itself, but instead spice my talk with 
odd, personal experiences. After giving a 
general outline of the book’s contents, I 
relate some humorous incident connected 
with its making: how a man’s picture was 
captioned with the name of a woman, and 
how the error was corrected in the nick of 
time; how many crazy titles were con- 
sidered and rejected; how a copyright 
matter was adjusted at the last minute 
after the book was already in page proof. 
People like to be allowed to look behind 
the scenes of a book as much as they like 
to look behind the wings of a stage. 


Whatever you say about your book, do 
not give away the entire plot. I once heard 
a writer speak about his book, which dealt 
with a woman who loved two men. One 
was a rich banker, highly educated, kind, 
considerate; the other was an Irish ne’er- 
do-well, a rolling stone, but mighty attract- 
ive. The whole book centered around the 
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problem of her choice. Wise bird that this 
old writer was, he led the audience on, but 
never divulged how he had unwound his 
plot. Everyone wanted a copy, and many 
bought one. If he had divulged the out- 
come, many of his hearers would -either 
have lost interest in the book or else have 
disagreed with the author’s -solution. 


The experienced author takes his auto- 
graphing seriously, party or no party. He 
asks the buyer how he happened to hit on 
the book, and keeps up a lively conversa- 
tion, ending with the wish that the cus- 
tomer will get his money’s worth. Don’t 
just sign your name. Each individual de- 
serves a few friendly words and should get 
them. This may sometimes place you in 
a difficult situation which must be met 
diplomatically. I once had'a woman ask 
me to write in “To the finest painter in the 
Middle West.” I compromised by saying, 
“To a great lover of fine painting,” and she 
was satisfied. 


One more suggestion before I stop. 
Don’t waste your time cultivating literary 
editors or persons connected with publish- 
ing firms. Such efforts are useless. Review- 
ers do not select books they want to discuss 
in their columns on the~basis of personal 
friendship, and publishers base their pur- 
chases of manuscripts on merit alone. If 
they did not, they would not stay in busi- 
ness long. You may be the publisher’s twin 
brother, and still have your story rejected, 
or you may be a complete stranger and 
have it published. Introductions to im- 
portant people in the literary world will 
not make you an author, but a bore. Stand 
on your own feet and fight without the 
help of your friends. 


Writing is a long, up-hill climb. Taking 
advantage of common sense rules will ease 
your hard work, but will not eliminate it. 
No one can tell you in advance what op- 
portunities may come your way, and how 
to exploit them, nor what pitfalls you may 
encounter-and how to keep from falling 
in. I know only one rule which holds good 
for all occasions. Keep your sense of humor. 
With it, you’ll be able to take whatever may 
come in your stride. 

(Continued on next page) 
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PUBLICITY Hel 


ERE is an actual 60-day promotion program for a book 
devised by The Macmillan Company in connection with 
the publication March 16 of “Barbed Wire Surgeon” by Dr. 
Alfred A. Weinstein. 


Atlanta and Vicinity 


Before publication 


February 17: 


February 26: 


March 


March 


March 


March 


March 





Dr. Weinstein addressed 
Kiwanis Club luncheon, 
Atlanta. Jackets of “Barbed 
Wire Surgeon” were used as 
place cards. 

Addressed the Civic Club, 
Rome, Georgia. 

Addressed the Butler Street 
YMCA, Atlanta. 

Speaker at Atlanta Lion’s 
Club luncheon. 
Addressed a B'nai 
group in Macon. 


B’rith 


Was principal speaker at 
state meeting of B’nai B'rith 
in Albany, Georgia. 

A feature article by Dr. 
Weinstein, “Why I Wrote 
BARBED-WIRE SUR- 
GEON,” appeared in the 
Atlanta Journal Sunday 
Magazine. 


(Evening prior to pub- 
lication.) Dr. Weinstein ap- 
peared on two radio pro- 
grams. (1) Wright Bryan, 


Editor of the Atlanta 
Journal and himself a 
former prisoner of war, 
interviewed Dr. Weinstein 
on his “Views of the 
ca News” over WSB. On 
the same day an article by 
Wright’ Bryan, headlined 
“Atlanta Doctor Tells the 
Truth About War as It 


Really Is,” appeared in the 
Atlanta Journal. (2) Dr. 
Weinstein was interviewed 
on WAGA’s “Shell Panor- 
ama,” a 15-minute news 
program. 

For a week prior to publication and 
during the week of publication, Rich’s had 
a small replica of the book jacket on each 
table in their tea room. They had placards 
in the Book Shop announcing an auto- 
graphing party for Dr. Weinstein on March 
16, publication day, and ran two different 
ads about it in the daily papers. On March 
14 Macmillan also ran ads in the Atlanta 
Journal and the Atlanta Constitution. 
(These ads: were repeated March 21 and 
March 28, respectively. ) 


March 16, publication day 


Rich’s gave a luncheon for Dr. and Mrs. 
Weinstein to which were invited the press, 
Rich’s officials, and other prominent At- 
lanta people. The autographing tea was 
held inthe Book Shop in the afternoon. 
Despite a very rainy day, there was a large 
crowd on hand and 275 autographed copies 
were sold. 

In the Atlanta Constitution of March 16, 
Doris Lockerman, Woman’s News Editor, 
devoted her column to an interview with 
Hanna Kaunitz Weinstein. 


After publication 


March 17: Mr. and Mrs. Chester Schiff 
of The Georgian Book Shop 
held an evening autograph- 
ing party, which was pre- 
ceded by ads in the daily 
papers. About 158 copies 
were sold. 
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$! Increase Book Sales 


Mrs. Virginia H. Patterson, publicity director of Macmillan, says: “We do 
not always do such a thorough job as this of course, for various reasons. Not 
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all authors wish to be so active. . 


.. We feel that this campaign sold about three 


times as many copies of a specialized:book as would have been sold without it.” 


March 






18: 


\y 


Presentations of “Barbed- 
Wire Surgeon” were made 
to Hospital 48 and Law- 
son General Hospital, 
Atlanta, these affairs 
being sponsored by the 
American Red _ Cross, 


B’nai B'rith, and the 


fy Jewish War Veterans. 
I ei tes Dr. Weinstein gave a 


March 


March 


21: 


23? 


short talk at each of 
these places and _ refresh- 
ments were served to the 
patients by the Red Cross. 


Ed Danforth, Sports Editor 
of the Atlanta Journal, fea- 
tured an interview with Dr. 
Weinstein in his column 
under the heading “How 
Sports and Games Saved 
Yanks inJap Prison Camps.” 


Dr. Weinstein was to have 
appeared on the Davison- 
Paxon Company radio pro- 
gram, and on March 24, 
Davison-Paxon had planned 
to have a luncheon and an 
autographing party for him, 
but he became ill and these 
events had to be called off. 


Washington, D. C. 


During two days in Washington, March 
29 and 30, Dr. Weinstein visited Brentano’s, 
Kann’s, and the Community Book Shop. 

A Press conference was held at the Hotel 
Statler on March 30. Dr. Weinstein also 


made a recording at station WTOP. 





April 


7: 


8: 





Boston 


Dr. -Weinstein was _inter- 
viewed by Edward Laycock, 
Literary Editor of the Bos- 
ton Globe, and by Mrs. 
Burns, a feature writer for 
the Globe. 

He appeared on Joe Di- 
neen’s radio program 
(WORL). 

Delivered an address at 
Temple Israel, Swampscott, 
Mass. 111 copies of 
“Barbed-Wire Surgeon” 
were sold after this talk. 
(Also, many people brought 
copies previously purchased 
for Dr. Weinstein to auto- 


graph. ) 


Dr. Weinstein was inter- 
viewed by Alice Dixon 
Bond, Literary Editor of 
the Boston Herald, and 
Fred Garrigus, feature 
caster of station WEEI. 
This interview was re- 
corded and broadcast 
twice, April 8 and April 
13. 

Marjorie Mills inter- 
viewed Dr. Weinstein 
over WBX, in a direct 30- 
minute broadcast. The 
Chelsea, Mass., schools 
tuned in radios in the class- 
rooms to hear this program. 
Dr. Weinstein spoke before 
the Boston Kiwanis Club, at 
luncheon. 


(Continued on page 78) 











His JOB, at the time, was book editor 
of one of the newspapers, so he should 
have known. But he was a modest man, 
and his first novel was a modest sort of 


book about plain, ordinary people. When - 


it made the Literary Guild, he admitted 
surprise. Then, since nobody knows from 
month to month just how much a club will 
pay, he asked. This was some years ago, 
so the author’s share was only $25,000— 
- about half what the take is now, but still 
a tidy sum. So tidy that, learning the good 
news, the author did what all newspaper 
men dream of doing—he quit the paper 
to write. 

Of the more than ten thousand . books 
published in any year, fewer than a hun- 
dred will make any club and only two to 
three dozen (allowing for dual selections) 
will make Book-of-the-Month or Literary 
Guild. Yet, if you’re planning to arrange 
a hundred thousand words in a sequence, 
which for the moment you consider the 
Great American Novel, you might as well 
take a look at the channels which distribute 
novels, in largest number, to the American 
public. These channels are the clubs, which 
have become big business. 

Instead of counting only on the advance 
—a safe rule otherwise!—you can, if your 
book makes a club, begin to figure not in 
hundreds but in thousands. The pile you 
make from a club selection is only part of 
the total. Club selection means bigger book 
store sales. If 600,000 people receive your 
novel through a book club, enough of them 
will like it and talk it up to their friends 
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Grab The 


Gold Ring 


By Willson Whitman 


(former Literary Guild Managing Editor) 


to stimulate additional book store sales. 
Then, selection by one of the major clubs 
is a good boost for a Hollywod sale, this 
time with a chance at prices in five figures. 
After that, if you’re interested in foreign 
and reprint and radio rights—but who 
wants to be a hog? 


What Are My Chances? 


If you are either a modest author or one 
with the occupational curse of cynicism, 
you may well say “Yeah. Half a million 
for the new Somerset Maugham, but what 
about me? How many book club selections 
are by unknowns?” 

To be fair, the answer is not as many 
as by well knowns, but enough to make the 
possibilities interesting. You may not make 
a club with a first book, though some have. 
But many a capable writer, otherwise un- 
recognized and underpaid, has been given 
first recognition along with money by the 
clubs. Book-of-the-Month Club has used 
more books by relative unknowns than by 
famous names; that is, by novelists whose 
previous appearances in print were so scat- 
tered that if 1,000 people in 100 towns were 
queried, hardly one would recognize the 
authors’ names. Like other editors, book 
club editors have to please the public. A 
name big enough to attract readers has a 
positive value. But readers will turn thumbs 
down on a flop even though it bears a 
famous name. 

Club editors differ from other editors be- 
cause you can’t deal with them directly; 
your publisher must submit your book, usu- 
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What the Book Clubs Pay an Author 
for Straight Selection: 


Book-of-the-Month | $50,000 and up 

| $50,000 and up 

| $10,000 to $20,000 
$5000 to $10,000 








Literary Guild 





People’s 


Others 


The publisher receives an equal sum. 
Book club selections for dual or premium 
books are half or. less of the above 
amount. 

















ally in galleys, to the clubs. Your writing 
job, if you hope to make a club, is to write 
so well, in club terms, that even a publisher 
will see he has a possible: selection. For 
some years, club editors have hoped .that 
publishers would show some ‘sign of edit- 
ing books to remove glaring disqualifica- 
tions before submitting them for club 
choice. So far, the publishers’ enterprise has 
been mainly in the sales end, and hectic 
sales effort may be in inverse ratio to the 
book’s suitability. So club editors continue 
to make up their own minds wishing there 
was a yardstick that they could use. Just 
as all slick paper. editors insist they don’t 
al- 





want writers to write to a formula 
though most of their published stories fall 
neatly into one—so the book club editors 
say: “We don’t have a single rule that a 
good book won’t make us break.” 


These rules are similar to but slightly 
different from rules that govern the choice 
of magazine serials. Though the same peo- 
ple read in both fields, they read with 
different expectations. leaf 
through a popular magazine, skim the 
stories, look at the ads and feel they have 
had their money’s worth. But books, bound 
between hard boards and minus the lure of 
four-color illustration, are expected by the 
Same readers to have more dignity and 
Permanence. You don’t just rush through 
a book. When you’ve read it, you don’t 
throw it away. People who say that filling 
the bookcase is the principal purpose of 


Subscribers 
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club membership, and that club books go 
there without being read, never had to cope 
with irate members’ complaints of the nasty 
words on page 148 or the slur, page 410, 
on the fair state~of Oklahoma. 


Members do not always agree with book 
reviewers about what constitutes good 
literature, and this is one of the reasons 
why clubs exist. Most book readers do not 
rely on professional book criticism, any more 
than on advertising, to supply them with 
reading they will enjoy. There is too big a 
gap between the critic’s view and” the cus- 
tomer’s. Or, because in book criticism, as in 
other news, it is necessary to balance one 
paper against another to correct bias, the 
public simply will not bother. 


Art vs. The Mail Man 


Whether or not club books are literature 
is another question. Literary Guild by its 
highbrow name, and Book-of-the-Month 
by its much advertised jury of éxperts, at- 
tempt to sell snob appeal in publishing. Of 
course, as Clubs are first of all sales organ- 
izations, their actual effort is not to raise 
literary standards but to please the cus- 
tomer. The customer is not buying literary 
judgment, but sérvice. He or she will not 
be persuaded to like a book which, what- 
ever its merits; lacks popular appeal. Frank- 
ly admitting this, People’s Book Club— 
first to sell through a big mail-order house 
—organized on a basis of popular poll; yet 
perhaps this was not the ideal sales ar- 
rangement. What the 
neither to choose for himself nor t6 have 
his reading prescribed; what he wants is to 
have the prestige of the experts confirm 


reader wants is 


his own taste. 


If they fail to guess what he wants, he 
can, unlike the magazine subscriber, say no 
to the month’s offering” Under both Guild 
and Book-of-the-Month contracts, the cus- 
tomer takes so many books a year, rejects 
others. This veto power in the club con¢ 
tracts occasions one of the structural dif- 
ferences between a club book and a maga- 


zine serial. Because the magazine must sell 
the next issue, the serial was designed to . 
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hold subscribers by a series of climaxes. 
Suspense always helps, but this peculiar 
timing of suspense to suit monthly packag- 
ing is not a book club requirement. 


For other characteristics of the club book, 
consider the other known habits and char- 
acteristics of club members. If the Western 
or the sea story with its limited masculine 
appeal is out for the club, so is the frilly, 
frothy meringue whipped up for the femin- 
ine eye alone. Women outnumber the men 
as club subscribers, and remember that, as 
in the matter of ties and pajamas, they act 
as purchasing agents. 


Avoid Specialization 


As the club choice must appeal to people 
regardless of sex, so also it should avoid 
specialized appeals to class or race or occu- 
pation. Club books can be about any 
group, but human values must come ahead 
of the setting or the local color; the book 
may have a prizefighter hero but cannot be 
a book about prizefighting. “The Hucks- 
sters,’ a book about the advertising busi- 
ness made Book-of-the-Month, but was an 
out-of-the-ordinary choice; (in this connec- 
tion, note another advantage over the 
magazine serial—you can’t sell a bitter 
book about advertising to the slicks). If 
your book deals with an industry, it should 
be one with which many readers will have 
associations, or about which they will feel 
curiosity. 

Class and race or national 
follow a similar pattern. English society 
novels are usually too specialized; so are 
those of topdrawer American life and those 
of the bottom drawer. “A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn” went about as low, and the Mar- 
quand novels go about as high as is safe. 
An ideal arrangement of course takes hero 
and heroine from one level to another; 
Marcia Davenport’s “Valley of Decision” 
started with one heroine, an Irish maid, 
and switched to her charge, the girl who in- 
herited a controlling interest in the family 
corporation. Do not dismiss as snobbish 
the suggestion that club books should show 
the class range of Cinderella; that classes 


limitations 


in this land of opportunity are fluid is a 
tenet of old-fashioned Americanism. 

Range and variety all along the line will 
be highly desirable in a club book, in con. 
trast to the relatively simple setting and 
structure of the magazine story. A club 
book should have some complexity, a cer- 
tain fruitiness of content. A glamorous for- 
eign setting is all to the good if the people 
concerned are “our” sort of people, travel- 
ing or in exile. Maugham’s ‘ The Razor’s 
Edge” took its readers on a world tour. 
But if a book deals exclusively with 
natives as natives, or, in this country, pre- 
sents only unassimilated elements in the 
melting pot, it is too specialized. 


Mysteries and thrillers, science stories 
and ghost stories as such are out; yet any of 
these specialized appeals can be a factor, 


‘and a highly desirable one, in a story which * 


has other claims to, attention. “The Unin- 
vited,” with a genuine ghost, got on the 
Guild list. 

Whether or not they murder and shiver 
and plan rockets to the moon, the people 
in book club books must live” in physically 
believable circumstances, and be kept mov- 
ing. It is not enough to explore the sub- 
conscious and write subtly of mental con- 
flicts. With psychoanalysis invading even 
the mystery field, it is all the more notable 
a characteristic of club selections that they 
do not run to intricate motivation or wordy 
discussions of the finer nuances. Nor does 
it pay to go in for realistic treatment of 
dull and humdrum lives, and heavy mono- 
syllabic dialogue, to the point of slowing 
down the book. - 


Universality Wanted 


That the club selection should be in a 
sense larger than life, that it should appear 
to go beyond a merely personal story, is 
one of the ways in which it differs from the 
successful magazine piece. No doubt, a first- 
rate magazine story should also have the 
quality of universality. Yet many readable 
magazine stories stay on the John-and- 
Mary level and entertain well enough sim- 
ply as anecdotes about individuals. The 
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club book should go further, to situations in 
which the reader can feel more than a 
gossip’s interest. As human interest must 
transcend the specialized setting, so a_uni- 
versa]. theme should transcend or add scope 
to the story. A good example of personal 
stories related to larger issues are the Lanny 
Budd series of Upton Sinclair. Don’t as- 
sume that popularizations of history sold 
to the clubs are all fustian and trumpery. 


Club readers do not read for self- improve- 


Vincent 


"Fools! Plodders! They'll probably never know they've 
just rubbed elbows with free-lance writer, J. Hammermill, 
who has in his pocket, at this very minute, a check for 
$5.00 from Anybody's Digest." 


ment, but education counts in justifying the 
time spent on a book. 

Samuel Shellabarger and Thomas Cos- 
tain, writing their big historic tapestries, 
employ opposite methods to reach com- 
parable ends. Dr. Shellabarger starts with 
a background of research and plants a suit- 
able story in the period he finds interest- 
ing. Mr. Costain starts with a story planned 
to meet the public demand for period fic- 
tion and then assembles a mass of research 
material for each book. 
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But why, some say, sugar-coat the infor- 
mation with a romantic story? Why not a 
good non-fiction book? Book-of-the-Month 
uses non-fiction, and the Guild has long 
tried to take one or two non-fiction books 
a year. But the non-fiction book that avoids 
specialization and moves briskly ahead is 
hard to find. Book-of-the-Month had an 
obvious bet in “Inside USA.” 

Fictionized biography sounds as if it 
would fill the bill, and yet it has not had 
too happy a club record. Centering on one 
person, the biography neglects story values; 
the hero looms above conflict and the end 
is known.. Books about Mary Todd Lin- 
coln and Clarence Darrow were among the 
less popular offerings of the Guild. Howard 
Fast’s book about Altgeld was less suitable 
for a club than his “Freedom Road.” The 
book with club appeal will show history in 
terms of the common hero not the celebrity, 
and will make the great man only the sym- 
bol of the period. 


It goes witHout saying also that if loving 
preoccupation with the period kills story 


values, the book will be too specialized. As 
the foreign setting must contain “our” sort 
of folk, the distant period must somehow 


include understandable modern: people. 
The Scarletts and the Rhetts (“Gone with 
the Wind” remains a perfect club book) 
behave like people of today. Of course, this 
resemblance will be in emotional reaction 
and motivation, not in manners or morals; 
it won’t do to make your Civil War heroine 
disregard the moral taboos. necessary to 
the time. Scarlett married her men. 


Another way to acquire scope is to re- 
verse the process of dwarfing your char- 
acters by a big historic backdrop, and try 
instead to enlarge them to universal stature. 
Club successes of this type are “The Year- 
ling,” about a teen-age boy, and “Pride’s 
Way,’ about two old ladies. Readers have 
been teen-age, and most people have elder- 
ly relatives, so the types are familiar. This 
is not enough, however; most people know 
an alcoholic, too, but “Lost Weekend” had 
no chance of making a club. Besides being 


familiar, your universal character must be 
sympathetic. To fill this double bill be. 
comes more difficult as more people leam 
to read and variations among readers in. 
crease. 


Scope through Timing 


There is another way to gain scope: by 
timing. A story which has tiresome limita- 
tions today may, by events tomorrow, take 
on new significance. Pearl Buck’s Chinese 
novels are more relevant to an America 
which now needs to understand China than, 
say, a novel saying familiar things about 
the settlement of the American midwest. 
Book club editors need to read the papers 
and watch non-fiction trends, and so do 
writers who hope to write for clubs. Do 
you plan an “escape” story about people 
sunning on beaches? Consider that from 
the thirties on, any happy oblivion to world 
change will mean that your characters can’t 
be very bright. 

Importance gained through timing may 
have nothing to do with the setting, but 
come through parallels in experience. “Im- 
mortal Wife,’ published during the war, 
had the usual defects of a fictionized bio- 
graphy and it is unlikely that its readers 
were interested in Fremont. But the book 
told the story of a wife working anxiously 
in her husband’s interest while he roved 
far from home—and the reading public, 
right then, was full of wives parted from 
husbands far afield. 


In considering background, it is also well 
to weigh certain long-established prejudices 
and attitudes which govern public taste. 
Some of these are the literary associations 
which make it easier for Americans to take 
an interest in England than in South Amer- 
ica or Russia. Novels dealing with the 
Roman-Christian era or with Elizabethan 
or Victorian times have a better chance 
than those which go back to the Stone Age 
or ahead to the imaginary worlds of Wells, 
In the same way, certain American cities— 
Charleston, New Orleans, Boston—are 
popular book backgrounds while others, 


less glamorous, are no help. 
| 
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Justice Triumphs 


The matter of a satisfactory ending is 
one of the club requirements that runs bang 
into considerations of truth and art. Like 
magazine readers and movie goers, club 
customers like to end their meals with des- 
sert. But notice the word is “satisfactory,” 
not happy; it is unnecessary to make all 
the characters or even hero and heroine 
happy in order to meet this demand. A 
pattern of justice will do this trick. 


It is, of course, the strong reader demand 
for justice that accounts in great measure 
for the popularity of the mystery story. 
Here is the fiction form in which a just 
ending, in which the culprit is unmasked 


and punished, is virtually assured. Popular 


novels which unmask and punish a mur- 
derer, either literally or in terms of war 
or oppression, acquire some of the merit 
of the mystery. One popular type of club 
book is an enlarged crime story, “Leave Her 
to Heaven”; e.g., a highly popular if un- 
literary Guild selection, which. provided not 
only the female villain popular at the time, 
but a poisoning and a court trial. If such 
scenes are part of the story, readers can 
enjoy them without the sense of triviality 
that dogs some readers of the straight 
detective novel. They know, too, that with 
murder involved, they can anticipate the 
final club requirement: the book must 
provide a satisfactory end. 


So much for those positive aims which 
for the most part are what a publisher 
looks for in any popular book, and which 
must be incorporated in your club novel 
from the time you plan it. It is easier to 
say what not to do, also easier usually to 
correct faults; but do not count on either 
your publisher or the book club to do this 
for you. Often, by amending and rewriting 
material, the club could put its selections 
on a higher level. But life is short, and too 
often the misfit is discarded. Because clubs 
deal with publishers, not authors, revision 
involves delay and debate, sometimes error. 
Clubs rightly demand that the publisher 
accept changes in order to make editions 
identical, but editors try to confine their 
demands to simple cuts. 

(Continued on page 43) 








A Year's Book Club Choices 


Book-of-the-Month 


1947 


July “The Story of Mrs. Murphy”— 
Natalie Anderson Scott 
Midsummer Selection: “The Moneyman”— 
Thomas Costain 
“The Last Days of Hitler”— 
H. R. Trevor Roper 
“Vespers in Vienna’’—Bruce 
Marshall 
September “Gus the Great”—-Thomas Duncan 
October ‘When the Mountain Fell’”— 
Charles Ferdinand Ramuz 
“Zotz’—Walter Karig 
November “Back Home”’—Bill Mauldin 
December “Red Plush”—Guy McCrone 


August 


1948 


“Raintree County’’—Ross 
Lockridge, Jr. 

February “The Great Rehearsal’’—Carl Van 
Doren 

“The Ides of March”—Thornton 
Wilder 

“The Great Mischief’—Josephine 
Pinckney 

‘*Fire’”—George R. Stewart 

May “The Goebels Diaries” 

June “The Foolish Gentlewoman”— 

Margery Sharp 
July “The Gathering Storm’”—Winston 
Churchill 


January 


March 
April 


Literary Guild 


1947 


July “Give Us Our Dream’’— 
- Arthemise -Goertz 
“Prince of Foxes”—Samuel 
Shellabarger 
September “The Bright Promise”—Richard 
Sherman 
“Proud Destiny’’—Leon 
Feuchtwanger 
November “Nothing So Strange”—James 
Hilton 
December “The Tamarack Tree’—Howard 
Breslin 


August 


October 


, 


1948 


“The Purple Plain”’—H. E. Bates 

“Eagle in the Sky’—F. Van Wyck 
Mason 

“Lucinda Brayford’—Martin 


January 
February 


March 


Boyd 
‘“‘Pilgrim’s Inn”’—Elizabeth Goudge 
May “Parris Mitchell of King’s Row’— 
Henry and Katherine Bellamann 
June “Peony”—Pearl Buck 
July “The Flames of Time’”—Baynard 
Kendrick 


April 
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Take A 
New Slant 
On Religion 


How to write the kind of 
copy religious mags now 
want and a list of 38 
markets: 


By William F. Tanner 


oe ee word is getting around that editors 
are no longer reading religious copy merely 
for the high ideals which motivated it. 
Publishers are learning that their product 
must be competitive if it is to win a share 
of the reader’s time. 

The daily papers and the news magazines 
reflect this trend in their improved coverage 
of religious news in general. Good news— 
for the tyro—lies to a large extent in the 
realm of church news for the daily paper, 
where a revolution has been taking place. 

A few of the larger dailies still cling to 
the old-fashioned church desk, where a 
high school student or retired minister 
pastes together the skeletal announcements 
of the Sunday services of all the local 
churches. Careful readership studies, how- 
ever, have revealed very clearly that, in 
many cases, not even the ministers read that 
page. The long, uninterrupted gray. col- 
umns of 6-point (or smaller) type don’t 
attract the eye, and the scattering of card- 
size advertisements do little or nothing to 
improve the layout. 

Some managing editors, however, have 
been quick to see the possibilities in relig- 
ious news, fairly and accurately reported. 

Here’s a typical example—the way it 
used to be done, and the way a few papers 
still do it: 

“CHURCH OF OUR LORD — West 
Blvd., north of Bosque. Rev. Thomas Y. 
Pardelle, minister. 11 a.m., “The Emmaus 
Way.’ 9:30, church school; Wed., 8 p. m., 
worship.” 


And here is the way the Fort Worth, 
Texas, Press is doing it: 

“The Smith twins will break up a long 
record of doing things together Monday, 

“Christelle will do the talking then, and 
Christine will be in the cheering section. ° 

“It all started when the girls competed 
against each other this week in a speaking 
contest sponsored by the Salvation Army, 
Their subject was ‘Youth’s Opportunities in 
the Salvation Army as Kingdom Builders,’ 

“Christelle won the contest and will go 
to Paris, Texas, Monday, to compete in a 
sectional contest with speakers from Dallas, 
Paris, Sherman, Texarkana and Fort 
Worth. . . .” 

Bare announcements won’t do: religious 
news writing, whether spot news or feature, 
must have plenty of sparkle in it. 

And that is where you fit into the picture. 
Not all newspapermen have recognized this 
need—or even this trend. Some of them 
have to be shown. And some, who would 
like to cover religious news a little better, 
don’t have anyone on the staff capable of 
doing the job. A writer, who knows some 
of the elements of news style and news 
values (human interest), who is sympa- 
thetic to religious purposes, and who knows 
the various religious organizations, may be 
able to make his own opportunity. 

In the metropolitan centers, full-time 
church editors and reporters‘ are needed. 
In the smaller cities, many managing edi- 
tors want part-time personnel. Approach 
the editor of your paper with constructive 
suggestions about his church page. If your 
ideas are good and your approach is con- 
structive rather than carping, you may be 
able to free-lance some stories for him 
Newspaper word rates are low, but the 
experience will pay off itself. 


WHETHER editing a weekly church 
sheet, or covering news for a small 
daily, the embryo church editor has two 


valuable assets for magazine work: time 
and tips. Often on a half- or three-quarters 
time basis, he has the opportunity to de 
velop ideas which he stumbles onto in his 
daily sleuthing. 

Churches are people. What they do, if 
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handled properly, is of the greatest interest. 
General magazines often use features on 
religious subjects. One very likely reason 
for the relatively small number of such 


features is that practically no one has been 
developing them. Here the curse has not 
been the stereotyped form—as it used to 
be on the newspaper church page—but 
rather the conviction that religious litera- 
ture has to be theology. Even the subsidized 
denominational magazines, however, are 
getting away from this out-dated idea. 

The tips to authors issued by Home Life, 
a Southern Baptist venture, include the fol- 
lowing: activities, housing problems, anec- 
dotes, profiles of Christian families, home 
worship, children, special problems of chil- 
dren, and visiting. All of these add up to: 
People ! 

Education tends to make us look at facts, 
trends, events, and situations in terms of 
statistics. Now and then a writer comes up 
with a nugget of pure gold, but so embedded 
in data that it is practically worthless. One 
of our contributors suggested a magazine 
article on the community house movement 
in Oklahoma City. It was a natural for an 
article. The warning light was flashed, 
though: Make it human. 

But when the feature was presented, the 








editor took it apart. Why? It dealt almost 
wholly with “bare facts”—boxcars of data. 

Meanwhile another writer had the same 
idea. With much the same slant, he came 
up with a newspaper feature exhibiting a 
totally different treatment. Here are some 
typical paragraphs from the story in the 
Sunday Oklahoman. 

“Little 5 and 6-year old Tweenies in Miss 
Harper’s class are learning the value of 
money. Every Saturday morning they bring 
their pennies to aid in some project Wesley 
house is sponsoring. This year the group 
voted unanimously to send their money to 
buy seeds for gardens in Finland. 

“Tt isn’t easy for some of the 3 and 4- 
year-old children to leave big brother or 
sister and go to a classroom with boys and 
girls they haven’t seen (before), but Miss 
Harper helps convince the small skeptics 
that they will have fun with crayons and 
blocks.” 

Or: 

“The family was cramped in a home 
made from the coach of a dilapidated old 
school bus. Cases in this category are re- 
ferred to welfare agencies, but Wesley house 
can also assist in the emergency by provid- 
ing sheets, blankets, and other items from 
the ‘loan closet.’ A small amount of food 
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may also be taken from the supply that has 
been sent by different Methodist groups 
over the state.” 

This could have been improved with 
more details about the people concerned. 
Facts must be presented, but they should 
form the framework, which is not apparent 
to the eye. A casual reading should reveal 
the exterior—the attractive finish—made up 
chiefly of the “people” involved. This is 
admittedly a form of sugar-coating. 

Developing articles of this type fits into 
the reporter’s routine. Fact-finding is 
largely'a matter of observation, or interview- 
ing, or both. Very few features can be 
built exclusively on census reports. 

Writing and polishing mean, as a general 
rule, achieving clarity. Fancy language, big 
words, cute phrases, and buried meanings 
all raise an opaque screen between the 
reader and the message. 


NOTHER trouble is slanting. Slanting 

refers to dealing with editorial taboos 
(some of which are listed in the market 
letter below) , terminology, theological back- 
ground, reader group addressed, and pur- 
poses of the magazine. 

Quite a bit has been written about the 
various taboos—especially the obvious ones. 
The real problems arise from those which 
aren’t so obvious. 

For instance, the advice has been given 
-—fairly often—that, for non-Catholic pub- 
lications, the heroine may kneel in the 
church, but she mustn’t finger any beads. 
However, kneeling isn’t standard operating 
procedure in many Protestant churches ; and 
in at least one non-Christian church, women 
aren’t even allowed in the main auditorium. 


The whole business of reslanting across 
major division lines might properly be sus- 
pect, anyhow. In most feature articles, it 


isn’t practicable; and in fiction, it often 


isn’t appropriate. 


The same questions of slanting arise, how- 
ever, even in writing the first draft. Here 
the author must be thoroughly familiar with 
the terminology, organization, and rituals 
of the group he hopes to be addressing. Is 
the preacher known as minister, pastor, 


parson, reverence, father, reverend, or stil] 
something else? Is instrumental music ep. 
tirely excluded from the services, or only 
certain instruments? Is the pastor’s home a 
manse, parsonage, or just plain house? 

Are services held, mainly, on Friday, 
Saturday, or Sunday? Is the geographic 
division a parish, diocese, district, or associ- 
ation? Does the minister take orders froma 
superintendent, bishop, convention, associ- 
ation, or merely the church? And so on. 


Solid, factual reporting, coupled with a 
checking-over at the hands of a minister of 
the organization involved, will probably 
take care of most of these difficulties. 

Studying the market is always a good 
idea, but in the religious field it can lead 
to surprising results. Most editors print 
what they can get, rather than what they 
wish they could get. And some of what 
they can get doesn’t look very much like 
model writing. 

For example: 

“All of these people will gladly hear the 
gospel and many will respond. 

“Prospects for Indian mission work in... 
have never been better. The Indians in 
general have graciously received . . . and 

, and they are making good. They are 
winning the confidence of the Indians, and 
attendance has increased at least one-third. 

“Their appointment has been a great 
relief to us.” 

A better model, taken from the same issue 
of the same magazine, is the following: 

“The missionary stopped and the young 
Indian resumed again—a curious and 
strangely beautiful speech; sometimes gut- 
teral and at other times a lilting singsong 
as if he were chanting a ritual. His brothers 
listened attentively and in absolute silence. 

“The missionary again took up the thread | 
of the translation. 

“*The Christians have been a great help 
to my people. My father came to believe in 
God. I came here today an unbeliever. I 
saw how the Christian people took care of _ 
my father. 


“ ‘Now, I, too, am beginning to believe’.” 


It is significant that these paragraphs 
were written by Milt Sosin, a staff writer 
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on the Miami (Fla.) Daily News—a man 
who is trained to observe and set down the 
full story. 

These examples .should make another 
point clear. If the first criterion is “people,” 
the second should be “specific details.” 
Without them, people become little better 
than statistics. 


ELIGIOUS magazines are often divided 

into three classes: juveniles, slicks and 
quality magazines. Although this is generally 
satisfactory, it involves overlapping. The 
field can also- be broken down into five 
distinct divisions: juvenile, news, comment, 
feature and fiction. In addition, there are 
many non-religious magazines which print 
feature articles with church subjects or 
religious slants. 

The juvenile group requires a special 
kind of treatment. Good examples of ma- 
gazines in this subdivision are Pioneer, Gate- 
way, and Stories. Lots of dialog; short, easy 
sentences; and ideas geared to the thinking 
of small children characterize these markets. 
For instance : 

“Look out the window, Roger; called 
his mother. “The new orange tractors are 
leaving the highway shed and are coming 
this way!’ 

“Roger ran to the window. “They are 
coming right past our house!’ he cried ex- 


citedly. ‘Come and see, Jamie!’ 

“Jamie, Roger’s little brother, ran/to the 
window too. 

“See carks!’ said Jamie, standing on 
his tiptoes so he could see over the window 
ledge. 

“‘Not cars. Tractors!’ Roger told him. 

“*Red carks!’ insisted Jamie.” 

Helen L. Howard, who wrote this little 
story of 350-400 words, manuvered her 
orange tractors into a race, and came up 
with this ending: 

“It’s a tie!’ shouted Roger. 

“*They all got to the shed at the same 
time,’ agreed mother. 

“*They waited for each other and went 
along together because they are good 
friends,’ said Roger.” 

Fitting the copy to the age-group ad- 
dressed is extremely important. Stories 
should be so written that the child can read 
them without help. 

News-writing, whether for newspapers 
or for the religious magazines, should follow 
the same general pattern. The main draw- 
back in this part of the field lies in the fact 
that there is little or no pay. Possibly 150 
or more regional religious news weeklies 
are published in the United States. Most 
of these carry little advertising, and are 
sold at low club rates. A single part-time 
editor, with one or two assistants and practi- 
cally no budget, is responsible for all as- 
pects of publication. In view of this, 
national religious news weeklies are the best 
markets. Examples are the Christian Advo- 
cate, the Protestant Voice, U.E.A., and the 
Christian Century. 


Comment. magazines, although offering 
space or word rates, usually limit their 
material to articles prepared by the staff 
or submitted by trained theologians. Oc- 
casionally a writer not schooled in theology 
and church methods finds an idea for an 
article suitable for this group. 


Personalities, church methods, doctrine 
in the light of current news or vice versa, 
new developments and trends are subjects 
of this type. The approach is often in- 
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spirational, expository or argumentative. 

Under the title, “Are the Heathen Lost?”, 
William E. Troup, writing in Revelation, 
develops an article of this type: 

“This question has disturbed many 
people, and they have sought an answer. to 
it. You understand that the question is 
not, ‘Will the heathen be lost,’ for they are 
now lost and will continue in that con- 
dition unless help from God comes to them. 

“Tt is only by searching the scriptures 
that we find the true answer to the question 
concerning those who have never heard 
the gospel.” 

The development includes numerous 
Biblical references, quite a bit of logic, and 
several dogmatic statements based on very 
thorough Bible study. Obviously this is no 
the with little 
preparation than an assorted set of pre- 
conceived theological ideas. 

Among magazines fitting partially or 


market for novice more 


wholly in this subdivision are Revejation, 
the Pastor, the Expositor, and Quarterly 
Review. 

Feature magazines are strong on current 
feature articles, with a high “human in- 
terest” content. Home Life, the Commis- 
sion, Forward, Front Rank, and Forth are 
examples which fall partially or wholly in 
this category. 

Here is a mission feature, by John Gil- 
lies in Christian Life and Times. 

“Hardly anyone smiles in Germany. The 
first sight which the traveler sees is out- 
stretched hands along the railroad tracks. 
At first he thinks that this may be some sort 
of a welcome, but then after seeing unsmil- 
ing and haggard faces he realizes that these 
hands are outstretched in begging.” 

And: 

“Pastor Niemoller was just 25 miles away 
from a camp in northern Denmark, which 
I visited. This was a small fishing com- 
munity and an all-Lithuanian camp was 
located here. Many of the people were 
working on nearby farms, but over 350 
turned out for an afternoon service.” 

“How-to-do-it” features also make good 
copy for this type of magazine. This one, by 


Bernice C, Dalrymple, is taken from the 
Baptist Leader. 

“Church family festivals are fun! Of 
course they are; it always should be fun 
when the family gets together—and e& 
pecially within the environment of the 
church. 

“Many families in your church already 
have learned the fine art of living together; 
others need help in this respect. Family 
life is weaker today than in any previous 
generation. . . . Sometimes this is because_ 
parents cannot find answers to the questions, 
‘What can we do together as a family? 
How can we do it?’ 

“One way... .” 

From this springboard, Miss Dalrymple 
reaches a fairly complete set of instructions 
for staging a family festival. 

Having written a lively, interesting re- 
ligious feature, the question of selling it 
arises. From my experience in the field‘ of 
religious journalism, I’ve compiled the fol- 
lowing market list of. the better known and 
more reliable Protestant magazines. 


MARKETS 
Adult Bible Class. David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Co., Elgin, Illinois. Roy H. Murray, 
Issued monthly. “We want ma- 
terial out of the everyday Christian life 


editor. 


and experience of people that will he'p 
others to live more effective Christian 
lives. This material may deal with family 
life, church life, prayer, or any phase of 
life where the resources of the Gospel are 
being effectively used. Want several fillers 
of 150 to 200 words each month. This 
material must show people overcoming ob- 
stacles to the Christian life or making 
Christian growth in some interesting yet 
not fantastic way. These fillers should be 
realistic, sincere and. believable but not over 
sentimental. Also want longer articles, 1000 
to 1500 words, that tell a story of spiritually 
satisfying Christian living and problem solv- 
ing. Buy photographs and some poetry. 
Report in a month. Payment is $6 for 
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fillers and 1 to 2 cents a word for articles.” 


Adult Student. 810 Broadway, Nashville 
2, Tennessee. Charles E. Schofield, editor. 
A Methodist monthly Bible lesson magazine 
containing a limited amount of illustrated 
news features and comment, and articles 
dealing with problems of Christian educa- 
tion and Christian living. Rates, 1 cent 
per word. Articles 1000 to 2000 words. A 
limited amount of poetry 25 cents per 
line. Payment on acceptance. Six months 
schedule. 

Adult Teacher. 810 Broadway, Nashville 
2, Tennessee. Charles E. Schofield, editor. A 
Methodist monthly for teachers of church- 
school classes in Bible and religion, con- 
taining lesson helps and a limited amount 
of illustrated news features and articles 
dealing with the Bible, religion, adult psy- 
chology and adult pedagogy. Articles 1000 
to 2000 words. Payment on acceptance. 
Six months schedule. Rate: 1 cent per word. 


Baptist Leader. 1703 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. Benjamin P. Browne, ex- 
ecutive director, Northern Baptist; monthly. 
Uses features slanted to the side of the 
angels. Pay 2 to 1 cent a word and report 
in 30 days. 

Baptist Training Union group. This in- 
cludes Baptist Young People’s Union Quar- 
terly, Baptist Adult Union Quarterly, Bap- 
tist Intermediate Union Quarterly, The 
Intermediate Leader, Baptist Junior Union 
Quarterly, The Junior Leader, The Story 
Hour Leader. 161 Eighth Ave., North, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. J. E. Lambdin, editor. 
Southern Baptist; quarterly. Payment, 
approximately $17 or lesseper lesson for 
program materials, depending on the pub- 
lication, in month following receipt. All 
material is planned and assigned from the 
Nashville office; study the markets, and if 
you think you have good material, query 
Mr. Lambdin. He furnishes a “working 
calendar” to guide his designated writers. 


The Baptist Training Union Magazine. 
161 Eighth Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
J. E. Lambdin, editor. Southern Baptist; 
monthly. Training Union methods and 
achievements; query first. Payment, Y2 cent 
per word and up. 


_ nominational. 


Christian Advocate. 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. Roy L. Smith, editor. 
“Churches, missions, family, travel, social 
service. 1000 to 1500 words. No taboos 
except those usual in religious papers.” 
Weekly. Payment, 1 to 1% cents, on ac- 
ceptance, and $3 to $10 per picture. Query 
this market before submitting. 

The Christian Century. 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Ill. Harold E. Fey, 
managing editor. “1500-2000 word articles 
on current religious, social and political 
issues. Must be clearly expressed, courageous 
eye-witness or first-hand stuff; able to in- 
terest readers who usually have a college 
and graduate school education.” Unde- 
Weekly. No pix. 1 to 2 
cents a word; month after publication. 
Query first. . 

Christian Herald. 27 East 39th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Dr. Daniel A, Poling, 
editor. Monthly. “Fiction, 2,500 words; 
clean, wholesome, no drinking, smoking or 
divorce. No fixed rate. Payment within the 
month of acceptance.” Photos are bought 
from syndicates and commercial photog- 
raphers. 

The Christian Home, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. Joy Bayless, editor. 
Magazine for parents. Articles 1200 to 1800 
words on parent-child, parent-adolescent, 
family relationships ; 1 cent a word. Fiction 
with family emphasis, 1% cents. Poetry 
and light verse, 25 cents a line. Payment 
on acceptance. Six month schedule. 

The Churchman. 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Edna Johnson, associate 
editor. “An independment journal,” pub- 
lished semi-monthly. Need articles on social 
issues, 1500 words or less. No pay at this 
time. 

The Church School. 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. Walter N. Vernon, Jr., 
editor-in-charge. A monthly for church 
school superintendents~and other general 
officers of the church school, prepared by 
the General Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church. Uses syndicated photo- 
graphs to illustrate articles on methods, de- 
votions and comment. Rates are from 1 to 
2 cents a word. No fiction used. . 


The Commission. 2037 Monument Ave., 
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Richmond- 20, AVa. Marjorie E. Moore, 
managing editor. Published by the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
Monthly. Payment: $5 for each 
children’s story; haphazard for other ma- 


vention. 


terial. Study the ‘market and query first. 

The Expositor. F. M. Barton Co., East 
Aurora, N. Y. Jos. M. Ramsey, editor. 
“The Expositor is a methods publication 
for ministers only; it is a medium for the 
exchange of tried and tested methods and 
administrative ideas.” Monthly. Payment 
Query. Need considerable back- 
ground and experience in the religious 
field to sell here. 

Forth. 230 West 5th St., Dayton, Ohio. 
William E. Leidt, editor. Official organ of 
the Protestant Episcopal church. Monthly. 
Most 
actually going on in the Episcopal Church 


varies. 


articles are case studies of work 


and are written on assignment. Interested 
in finding Episcopalians who are competent 
to do this work-on assignment basis. Most 
material used is of feature variety. No 
fiction or news wanted. 

Forward. Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. Catherine Casey, editor. This 
is a Presbyterian paper for young people 18 








to 23. “Stories should run close to 3000 
words in length, and serials, of from four to 
eight chapters, should have installments 
of the same length. Adventure and action 
stories are desired, but not alone for adven- 
ture; courage should be actuated by loyalty, 
purpose, and high ideals of service. The 
stories must deal with young people. Au- 
nature, biographical, 
historical, scientific, and general articles, 


thoritative travel, 
about 1000 words in length, and prefera- 
glossy-print photo- 
graphs, are acceptable. Articles describing 


bly accompanied by 


worthy activities by young people are es- 
Weekly. Payment, 
cent per word and up, 10 cents per line 
for poetry, $4 to $5 for photographs; the 
15th of the month following acceptance. 


pecially welcome.” 


Gateway. Another Presbyterian weekly at 
the same address. Aurelia Reigner, editor. 
A paper for girls 11 to 15. “Short stories 
should be between 2000 and 2500 words; 
serials from three to ten chapters, each 
chapter no longer than 2500 words. Arti- 
cles, 500 to 1000 words. Any articles of real 
interest to wide-awake teen-age girls are de- 
sired.” Payment, same as for Forward. 

The Home Quarterly. 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. Charles E. Scho- 
field, editor. A quarterly published in the 
interest of older people, carrying general 
articles dealing with the problems of older 
people, their interests, hobbies, etc., includ- 
ing devotional material and some poetry. 
Articles 1500 to 2500 words. 1 cent per 
word. Poetry 25 cents per line. Payment 
on acceptance. Nine months schedule. 

The Lutheran. 1228 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. G. E. Ruff, editor. “Short 
stories; must have special relevance; that 
is, cannot be merely of entertainment value. 
Articles, 500 to 3500 words: personal re- 
ligious experience; human interest stories 
related to Christian faith or work; Christian 
ideology; world affairs, particularly Euro- 
pean, in their specific importance to the 
Christian (relief problems, peace-making, 
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etc.)” Weekly. Payment, 1 to 2 cents per 
word; $3 to $6 for pictures; month of 
publication. 

The Mennonite. Newton, Kans. Weekly; 
Mennonite official publication. Not now in 
the market for articles; $3 to $5 for pix. 

Moody Monthly. 153 Institute Place, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. William Culbertson, 
editor. “Articles slanted toward evangelical 
Christianity.” Monthly. Payment, 1 cent 
per word, on publication, and $5 for pic- 
tures. Study this market carefully, then 
query. Deadline is the tenth day of the 
second month preceding date of publica- 
tion. Material is largely feature articles— 
concerning Biblical teachings or matters 
relating either to practical Christian living 
or to significant events and organizations 
for Christians. 

New Century Leader. 
Publishing Co., Elgin, Illinois. Roy H. 
Murray, editor. Issued monthly. “We 
will add a new feature to this publi- 
cation in October, which is planned to 
help pastors as well as teachers and other 
leaders of the church to more effectively 
help people with problems. It will contain 
reviews of books that will be helpful in 
this field, a brief of a sermon that will give 
guidance to people in trouble, and short 
case histories written by professional coun- 
selors as well as by pastors in the field, 
showing how they used counseling or the 
administration of some part of the church 
program to help people with problems. In 
addition to these features, we will have 
room for one or two long articles each 
month dealing in greater detail with various 
phases of the general field of Christian 
counseling. Again, some of these articles 
will be written by professional counselors 
or from their point of view, but a large 
number “of them should come from men 
whose major experience and training is in 
the regular ministry but who have a work- 
ing understanding of the psychological prin- 
ciples underlaying successful efforts to help 
people solve their problems through the use 
of the resources of the Gospel and the 
church. Articles must be definitely ‘how 
we did it’ articles, telling what you did, 
not how it should be done. Articles should 
be between 1200 and 1500 words long. Buy 
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pictures to illustrate articles, but they must 
be clear with sharp contrasts and not too 
badly cluttered and must show people in 
action that is significant to the story. Use 
poetry, but no fiction. Payment is $20 
each for articles and from $3 to $5 each 
for pictures.” 

Pioneer. Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Presbyterian weekly for boys 11 
to 15. General requirements and rates, 
similar to those for Gateway. Miss Reigner, 
editor. 

Revelation. Bible Magazine, Inc., 5800 
N. Mervine St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. Dr. 
Donald Grey Barnhouse, editor. “A 
monthly magazine of Christian truth.” 
Doctrinal, devotional and _ inspirational 
copy. Rarely use fiction and write their 
own news and current event articles. Maga- 
zine has an evangelical slant in the ortho- 
dox, not the denominational sense of the 
term. Rates begin at $10.00. 

Shepherds. 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
4, Tenn. George Hawkins Jones, editor. A 
Methodist monthly publication for pastors 
and district superintendents. Chiefly news, 
methods and features. Pay 2 to | cent a 
word only on articles they request to be 
written. Majority of correspondents are 
Methodist ministers. Bulk of articles pro- 
mote evangelism, or announce the program 
of the church and the material they have 
available for pastors and churches. 

Southern Baptist Home Missions. 161 
Spring St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. John 
Caylor, editor. Published monthly by the 
Home Mission Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. No pay at present. Solicit 
their articles so query first. 

Stories. Presbyterian weekly at Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., for children 
5 to 8. Elizabeth Cornelius is the editor. 
“We seek material with definite spiritual 
emphasis. We also desire material describ- 
ing things to make and do. All stories... 
should be planned for the child’s own 
reading.” Lengths: stories 400-800 words ; 
articles, up to 500 words; poems, up to 16 
lines. Payment, same as Forward. 

World Comrades, Ambassador Life, The 
Window of Y.W.A., Royal Service. 1111 

(Continued on page 80) 








Are You A Gambler? 


By Bruce Douglas 


I KNOW of no other profession which 
contains so many perpetual learners as 
fiction writing—people who persist in sacri- 
ficing earning to learning through all their 
productive years. In all other professions 
there is a reasonably clear line of demar- 
cation between the period of learning 
and doing. A man who aspires to become 
a doctor or a lawyer or an engineer will 
spend a certain number of years trying to 
learn all he can about his chosen profession, 
after which, equipped with a degree, he 
settles down to making what he has learned 
earn him a good living. He -is aware that 
much remains which he does not know; 
but now he is primarily an earner, and 
study is for the most part relegated to spare- 
time hours. 

Not so with the professional writer of 
magazine fiction. 

Let me quote from a letter which I re- 
ceived from an old friend a few months 
ago. Like myself, he has been a full-time 
writer of fiction for considerably more than 
a dozen years. Like myself, he has sold 
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more pulp stories than he can keep track 
of; and like myself he has occasionally sold 
to the slicks. Here are excerpts from his 
letter : 

“I have never been quite clear in my 
mind why you want to write the dam 
things, Doug, but if you do, it’s nice to 
know that you are back in the pulp. groove 
and selling your output. ... The reason I 
am puzzled at your tackling the pulps again 
is that the slicks are paying like a dream. 
They are scattering thousand dollar checks 
around like confetti... : I haven’t made a 
nickel all year; but at the rate I’m pushing 
them, one ought to hit soon, and J’Il learn 
what it takes from that.” 

Many years a professional writer, thor- 
oughly capable of selling every story he 
aims at the pulps—and still sacrificing earn- 
ing to learning. 

To the professional fiction writer who 
has mastered the technique of pulp writing, 
there is vastly more ego-satisfaction in hit- 
ting a slickpaper sale one time in ten than 
in sticking to the job he has learned and 
selling his entire output. But at some time 
in“his life, unless he has been fortunate 
enough to achieve both goals in a reasona- 
ble length of time, a man has to choose be- 


tween a listing in Who’s Who and a listing” 


in Dun and Bradstreet’s. Fame and For- 
tune do not always lie along the same 
road. I followed the Fame road up to a 
listing in Who’s Who, sacrificing income 
at every step.” It was only recently that I 
got wise to myself and deliberately gave up 
being a gambler to become a manufacturer. 

My first steady selling as a full-time 
writer—after a pre-depression apprentice- 
ship at part time in which I learned my 
trade—was in 1935, when the depression 
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was lessening and the number of pulp 
magazines was increasing. Many magazines 
which had been discontinued resumed pub- 
lication, and a number of new companies 
entered the field. Standard Magazines, 
Inc. was a comparative newcomer, having 
been organized around 1930, and it was 
with them that I decided to make my mark. 
I had just been fired from a hundred-a- 
month office job with which I had weathered 
the Black Years; and I rather desperately 
began shooting novelets at Leo Margulies, 
at:the rate of two 8000-worders a week. 


I could not keep up that hectic pace in- 


definitely. I am not a million-words-a-year | 


man: my steady average at pulp writing is 
somewhat less than half of that. So after 
the checks began coming in, and I knew I 
was in the groove, I dropped down to a 
speed that I could maintain. The product 
of my first four weeks after being fired from 
that hundred-a-month job brought me, at 
the regular depression cent-a-word, more 
than six hundred dollars. 

Every letter that I received from Leo 
Margulies, whether of acceptance or re- 
jection, was filled with friendly encourage- 
ment and good advice. 

It was not long before I was featured on 
the covers of all of Leo’s string—westerns, 
general adventure, romance, and sports— 
and also on some belonging to Street & 
Smith and Fiction House ; and my income 
was steady as an annuity. Then in the 
spring of 1936, calamity struck in the form 
of a sale to Hearst’s Cosmopolitan. 

I got four hundred dollars for that story, 
which was called “Alamo Stock.” It was 
9500 words, long enough to be classed as a 
short novelet; but they paid me four hun- 
dred dollars for it and ran it as a short 
story. It was a fair price for those days; 
but I can just hear friend Fred pointing out 
that today it would bring at least two 
thousand. 


| KEPT on writing pulps for more than a 
year. But the seeds of discontent had been 
sown, and eventually I gave up my steady 
Mcome at the trade I had mastered and 
started aiming all my output at the slicks. 
Naturally I didn’t expect every story I 
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aimed at the slicks to sell. But, I argued, 
I ought to land at least one in five. Since 
the slicks paid ten times as high as the 
pulps, it seemed reasonable to suppose that 
I could double my income. 

The little joker in the deck was that to 
produce a story which had any chance at all 
to sell to the slicks I had to do my absolute 
best. I couldn’t just sit down and dash off 
a story and expect it to be good enough to 
have a chance at slick sale. I had to write 
and rewrite and polish. 

Everything about slick writing took longer 
than its counterpart in pulp writing. The 
plotting took longer. Every one of the 
hundred-odd decisions which go into cre- 
ating a finished plot had to be. the best 
decision of which I was capable. For days, 
and sometimes for weeks, I would mull 
over and discard story ideas which would 
have made pulps, but which didn’t seem 
suitable for slicks. 

On the average, from story idea to 
finished story took me about three weeks. 
But getting the suitable story idea took time, 
too. Call it a month for each story, though 
at first it actually averaged longer. 

In one month I could produce 40,000 
words of pulp stories and sell them for a 
cent a word. In one month I could pro- 
duce one short story aimed at the slicks. 
But while my entire pulp output sold, I got 
some rejects from the-slicks. 

Some of those stories I labored on so hard 
and so long sold eventually to Short Stories 
for $75 apiece. Many of them fell between 
the two markets and did not sell at all. I 
suppose a third sold to the slicks. I kept at 
it for several years, switching back to pulp 
writing for a month every once in a while 
in order to keep solvent, then writing 
slicks until I was broke again. 

I made seven more slick sales: a second 
story to Cosmopolitan for another $400; 
two to Country Gentleman, one for $500 
and one for $600; two to Liberty, the first 
for $400 and the second for $500; and two 
to Elks at $175 apiece. 

My income was low enough in those 
years, but my next step was to reduce it 
even further. Having appeared in slick 
magazines eight times, I considered myself 
well enough established to have a shot at 
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the really big money of slick serial sales. So 
I quit writing shorts entirely and started 
writing booklengths. To be sure, I admitted, 
I would be putting quite alot of eggs in 
one basket; but look at the vast sums the 
slick magazines paid for serial rights. Be- 
sides, if one succeeded in selling serial 
rights, the chances were good that he could 
sell movie rights, too. 

So I wrote booklengths. Each one took 
me from six to eight months, because I had 
to do my level best; and after each one I 
wrote pulps until my bills were paid, and I 
had a little money ahead. 

My three western books were good enough 
to be put on the approved list of the 
American Library Association, which is 
rather unusual with westerns. They were 
good enough to get me into Who’s Who in 
America and keep me there in succeeding 
volumes. All three of them came painfully 
close to slick serial sales. But they didn’t 
quite make it. They were published only 
in book form. 

The first two sold out their first printings 
within six months of their dates of publi- 
cation and were not reprinted. The third 
sold out both a first and a second printing. 
On that one I made almost as much as I 
could have made in three months. of pulp 
writing, 

I tried once again. This one was written 
at the suggestion of a book publisher—a 
spy novel laid in Mexico, where I have 
lived for some years. It took another six 
months; and when it was finished, the book 
publisher turned it down, saying it read 
like a good magazine serial but was not 
what they wanted for a book. I finally sold 
British book rights outright for $300, That’s 
fifty dollars a month for half a year. 

My agent told me that the spy novel came 
within a hair’s-breadth of selling as a serial 
to Colliers. That was the fourth hair’s- 


breadth. And I decided it was time to take 
stock. 
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My stock-taking revealed the following 
facts: For four years I had applied as little 
to money-making and as much to gambling 
as I possibly could. If I had stayed with the 
pulps throughout: those years, I would have 
had a steady and increasingly good income, 
and would undoubtedly be among the big- 
name pulp writers receiving the highest 
rates. And after all those years of national 
prosperity, the highest rates in pulps were 
plenty high. } 

After the spy novel fiasco, I had accepted 
a professorship at the University of Con- 
nécticut to help out during the worst of 
the G. I. crush. During the year that I was 
in Connecticut, I took trips to New York 
and got acquainted with editors to whom I 
had sold for years but whom I had never 
met. One and all, they rolled out the red 












carpet and greeted me like the returning 
Prodigal Son. They offered me rates much 
higher than I had received in the thirties, 
and a jump to top rates as soon as I had 
gotten my following of pulp readers built 
up again. 

Eight months ago I started on a schedule 
of full-time writing for the pulps. The 
wheel had gone full turn. The lure of vast 
income from slick serial sales, possibly fol- 
lowed by movie sales, a goal which I came 
very close to reaching, was put behind me, 





abandoned for the steady income which I 
am making and can continue to make so 
long as I stick to pulp writing and waste no 
time on alluring by-paths. I had ceased to 
be a gambler and had become a business- 
man—a manufacturer producing a solid 
line of marketable goods, with a few flawed 
seconds, and nothing so poorly made as to 
be unsalable at a mark-down. 

From now on, such gambling as I do 
will be done around a poker table with a 
bunch of my friends, relaxing after a work 





day conscientiously devoted to earning a 


living. 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 


Due new magazines getting into print 
now all seem to be highly specialized. They 
are not planned to amuse in a general way, 
but should appeal to large numbers of 
people who like a considerable amount of 
reading matter centering around a par- 
ticular interest. 

The new Theatre Arts makes its primary 
appeal to people who enjoy seeing plays. 
The cover scene from “A Streetcar Named 
Desire” indicates this clearly. Advertisments 
for various plays carry this out with an 
innovation: lists of good restaurants handy 
to each theater. And for the thousands 
who are too distant to satisfy their play- 
going desires at first hand, each issue will 
carry the reading text of a current hit. 

Other phases of the theater and its crafts 
come in for considerable space. There are 
articles about personalities in the spotlight 
—actors, playwrights, reviewers, etc. The- 
atrical design and costume are considered. 
The foreign stage is included! And under 
the subhead of “Theatre: U.S. A.,” little 
theater movements of importance find 
space. In fact, any phase of the theater 
may come under the term “arts.” The 
Magazine is much more “popular” in every 
way than previously. This should not, how- 
ever, be interpreted to mean that the qual- 
ity of material has been lowered. The first 
issue promises well for better ones in the 
future, and it is certain to have a wide 
appeal. 

The editors say that they welcome manu- 





scripts. But do make sure that you have 
something to say which you can say with 
authority as well as interest. You might 
query first as to editorial interest in the 
subject. Address manuscripts to Theatre 
Arts, 130 West 56th Street, N. Y. 19. The 
well-known playwright, Charles MacArthur, 
is editor; Allen Churchill is managing edi- 
tor. The magazine is bi-monthly for the 
summer months, and is expected to become 
a monthly from October to May. 

That new magazine which W. W. Scott 
is editing for the Indian Motorcycle Com- 
pany is to be known as The Indian Maga- 
zine. (The first report on this was given 
in the Market Letter for April.) 

A note from Mr. Scott emphasizes that 
his magazine has turned into a one hun- 
dred per cent motorcycle magazine—not 
necessarily Indian motorcycles. But every- 
thing must relate in some definite way to 
motorcycles. This includes all the material 
which he is buying: articles, fiction, verse, 
cartoons. 

There is a top limit of 2000 words on 
fiction or articles, but he prefers shorter 
pieces, 1000 to 1500 words. Filler-lengths 
of 200 to 500 words can also be used. 
Payment will be at 3 to 4 cents a word, 
on acceptance. Address your manuscripts 
to W. W. Scott, Indian Motorcycle Com- 
pany, Springfield 9, Massachusetts. 

The Indian Magazine is a bi-monthly, 
and will have a free-controlled circulation 
handled through Indian Motorcycle dealers. 
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The print order is planned for three hun- 
dred thousand. Readers are expected to 
be the motorcycle-rider group—young men 
mostly from 17 to 21 years old. 

A small but interesting market is now 
open in the modeling field. This is the 
monthly Fashion Model Magazine, of which 
Robert B. Knight is publisher and editor. 
For the past two years this has been a 
tabloid, known as Hold-It. The use of 
newsprint has been a hindrance to a maga- 
zine to which good photographs add im- 
measurably. The substitution of a good 
coated stock has vastly increased the in- 
terest and potentialities of the publication. 
The good paper will be continued, even 
though for the sake of using mofe photo- 
graphs, the page-size may be enlarged. 

Because of its specialized appeal, it is a 
subscription deal—25 cents a copy, $2.50 
a year. The circulation is about ten thou- 
sand now, with three thousand of this 
going out as controlled circulation to pro- 
fessional models and to publishers, dress- 
houses, etc., who use models. Every girl— 
and plenty of men— would like to be 
models, it seems. Here is the magazine 
which gives the genuine inside information 
about the business. The publisher has had 
show business, as well as printing business, 
connections for years. He knows conditions 
inside out. And he’s a crusader at heart. 
He is out to clean up the modeling pro- 
fession, expose the rackets of which there 
are many, and establish a code of ethics 
which will make modeling an honored 
profession. 

The market is open, though in a limited 
way. Material must be authentic. And 
lengths run only 500 to 1,000 words. 
Wanted are non-fiction pieces relating to 
modeling, fashion, top-flight model success 
stories, articles on animal models, anecdotes 
by models and of models and factual tidbits. 
Cartoons on modeling and fashion. Photos 
to illustrate articles, and news photos of 
models in top-flight bracket. Be sure to 
study the magazine before submitting ma- 
terial. Copies may be secured for a 3-cent 
stamp by writing to the publisher. Payment 
varies with the material. 

The editorial offices are in a _ blotk 
famous for its night-clubs. The staff are 
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making the best of what quarters were 
available. And the other tenants are getting 
many an eyeful of the beautiful models who 
climb the stairs to the third floor. 

Address manuscripts and queries to 
Hold-It Publishing Company, 41 West 
52nd Street, N.Y. 19. 

Weekend Reporter appeared first in 
March with the intention of being a weekly. 
Since then, however, it has evolved a bi- 
weekly schedule, and appears every other 
Friday. Dick Randall is the editor. All 
material is staff-written for the present. 
Offices are at 1681 Broadway, N.Y. 19. 

The somewhat similar magazine about 
the entertainment world, Go, was «sus- 
pended at the end of March after a varied 
and spotty existence. Its publisher, George 
Brest, has joined the staff of another maga- 
zine in the same field, known as Where. 
The latter is published at 340 West 57th 
Street, N.Y. 19. 


LAYTON RAWSON’S new sheet, Clue 

—a Guide to Mystéry in Books, Stage, 
Radio, Screen and Television, came out on 
schedule with an author-lineup reading like 
a Who’s Who of Whodunits. It is on some 
of. the more important newsstands, and 
ought to pick up enough subscriptions to 
put it on a regular schedule. Editorial and 
business offices are at 219 N. Barry Ave, 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

Tom Breneman’s Magazine for June, 
which hit the stands very early in May, was 
planned all too prophetically. The cover 
showed an orchid, always featured on his 
radio programs, on a black background. On 
April 28th, Tom Breneman died of a sud- 
den heart attack, shortly before going on 
the air. ~~ 

Publishers of the magazine, Farrell Radio 
Magazines, Inc., intend to carry on with 
the monthly. Mrs. Tom Breneman will take 
over the editorship. And the same policy 
and requirements as given here last month 
will continue. The competition for a name 
has closed, and the judging is now going on. 
The resulting title is to be announced in 
the August issue. The new name—if readers 
vote in a new one—will appear on the 
cover with an early fall issue. 
Manuscripts intended for Tom _ Brene- 
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man’s Magazine should be addressed to 420 
Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17. Theodore Irwin 
is editorial director. 

At Parent’s Institute offices, the juvenile 
magazine formerly knewn as Calling All 
Boys will switch to the title: Tex Granger 
Adventure Magazine. This is a bi-monthly. 
The first issue under the new title will be 
July-August and goes on sale July 9th. The 
general age-range of readers is 9 to 15 years. 
But the middle group, 9 to 12 years, is the 
one to aim at. 

Kenneth Hall is editing this book. He 
is now looking for good Western-action and 
other type of action fiction which would 
interest these boys. Sports and sea-adven- 
ture stories would “also fill the bill. Stories 
may run from 2,000 to 2,500-words, He 
can also use one- and two-page illustrated 
features of the old West, but not over 1,000 
words in length. Payment is three cents a 
word, with good fast reports. Address: 
Tex Granger Adventure Magazine, 52 Van- 
derbilt Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

Kenneth Hall also edits the Jack Arm- 
strong book of the same group. Good ad- 
venture fiction is wanted for this one too. 
Lengths are the same : 2,000 to 2,500 words. 
Story types_include a wider range; sports, 
sea, outdoor adventure, Artic. They must 
be action-filled stories, with glamorous set- 
tings. This book also uses articles of real 
experiences of interesting characters. For 
these, lengths run no more than 1,000 
words. jack Armstrong readers average 
somewhat older; about 12 to 14 years. Here 
too payment is three cents a word, and 
promptly on acceptance. Same address. 


It should be pointed out that Ken Hall 
wants top-rate stuff for his boy readers. But 
“he has a very limited market. Both books 
are bi-monthlies, and usually use one piece 
of fiction and one article in each issue. 


Robert Altshuler, whose name on articles 
seems to pop up everywhere, is doing some- 
thing new and unusual in the way of peri- 
odicals. The sheet is called Feature, an 
“editorial tool for editors and writers,” and 
it may be an important one. It is “a di- 
rectory of photographs, subject sources, sta- 
tistical and other data originating with 
prominent institutions, companies, and pub- 
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lic relations firms.” It tells what America’s 
leading organizations are doing in the way 
of new developments, products, researches, 

This project is underwritten financially 
by many of the foremost industrial and 
public relations firms. It gives sources of 
information and of illustrations to which 
writers may apply. Undoubtedly it can be 
the source of great and varied: aid to any 
established writer of articles. Leading edi- 
tors and name-credit writers receive free 
sample copies by merely asking. But be sure 
to list articles and magazines where you 
have had fairly recent name-credit, when 
writing. Mr. Altshuler is the managing 
editor of Feature. Address him at Central 
Feature News, Inc., Times Bldg., Times 
Square, New York 18. 

It’s an oddity of the magazine business 
that Redbook, which appeals strongly to 
women readers, has never until the present 
time given masthead credit to a woman 
editor. But things change! Lilian Kasten- 
dike, who has long had the work of fiction 
editor, at last is given the credit too. 


Miss Kastendike carries on the same high 
standards of fiction. And she believes that 
to be successful, a writer must have more 
than the desire to be so; he or she must 
feel real inspiration as well. She is one of 
those editors who is heart and soul in her 
work. A grand person to talk to. 


Here are the points about Redbook fic- 
tion which can be stated specifically: Any 
length from 1,500 to 6,000 words can be 
considered. About 5,000 is preferable. Miss 
Kastendike loves those in-between lengths 
—about 3,500 to 4,000; these are so useful 
in. making up a book. The short-short 
length is, she believes, extremely difficult. 
To be worth anything, it should be a com- 
plete long short-story, compressed, with 
nothing missing. 

No novelets are wanted now. The one- 
shots or completes are approximately 45,000 
words. Occasionally an unknown writer 
comes through with something acceptable 
in this length, but seldom. And the gamble 
is terrific. Better work up technique through 


the. shorter stories first. Redbook looks fa- : 


vorably on new writers, and is eager to 
encourage any with that spark which in- 
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dicates a real writer. Many new names 
have been developed in its pages in the 
past few years. 

Almost all non-fiction features are writ- 
ten to order. Only once in a blue moon is 
such a piece bought “cold.” But if you 
think you have a_worth-while idea, you 
might query whether the editor is interested. 
A word as to eader-appeal: Primarily, a 





magazine should entertain, and that is the 
main aim of Redbook. People like to read 
mostly about characters and situations with 
which they can associate themselves and 
their own lives. So keep that in mind, and 
try to appeal to the great middle group of 
readers. Humor is great—if you can hit on 
something of general appeal. 

Redbook is one of the McCall magazines, 
at 230 Park Avenue, N.Y. 17. Edwin 





Balmer is the editor. 


[LIBERTY still has a very heavy inven- 

tory. This is especially true of articles. 
But fiction is getting a bit low, and the 
editors can buy in that field—slowly. Young 
love, boy-meets-girl stories are good now. 
Maybe a little problem stuff. These should 
be 4,500 to 5,000 words. There is also 
some market for good mystery stories, and 
these may be either shorts or two-parters of 
8,000 to 10,000 words. 

This magazine is now aiming at being a 
magazine for the whole family, which the 
editors feel is its natural place in the gen- 
eral magazine field. New departments have 
been added to increase family interest. All 
material should be contemporary in appeal. 
No historical tales. 

Liberty pays very good rates, especially in 
the big-name class. But the market is pretty 
well limited still. The editors work about 
ten weeks ahead of publication date. John 
B. Danby is fiction and article editor. David 
Brown is editor. Address: 37 West 57th 










Street, N.Y. 19. 

Journal of Living is an interesting little 
Magazine of pocket size, using a fair 
amount of original non-fiction material. 
There are about a dozen feature articles in 
tach issue. The published length averages 
about 1,000 words. But the editors like such 
tight writing that they usually suggest sub- 
Mission of about 1,200 words from their 
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experienced contributors, so that another 
200 words can be edited out. Payment is 
by the piece—$75 per article. 

Some of the short filler material is also 
original. This brings payment according to 
length and value. Some reprints are used, 
chiefly book condensations or chapters. But 
the proportion is small. 

Journal of Living is sold on some news- 
stands, but the bulk of its circulation is 
subscription. The key accent is on good 
practical stuff which a reader can apply to 
help him in the job of living. It may be a 
piece of philosophy, or a hobby to help him 
get more out of life; an easier way to do a 

chore or to make friends. The editors buy 
the best material they can get. The writer’s 
name is not important in the final decision. 
But it is important that the piece sounds 
like a real experience or something the 
writer really knows about. 

Erwin Van Swol is the managing editor. 
And he is a stickler for fast reports. Ad- 
dress: 1819 Broadway, N.Y. 23. 

The Girl Scout magazine, The American 
Girl, has come to terms with the owner of 
their office building at 30 West 48th Street, 
N.Y. 19. He is not going to tear down the 
building; he has painted things and made 
the place look fresh and springlike, and 
they will continue at the same address. 

The market is open for both articles and 
short fiction which would appeal to teen- 
age girls. For nonefiction, 2,000 words is 
tops. On fiction, which keeps to short 
lengths, 3,000 is tops. But the editors would 
also be interested in seeing some short- 
shorts of about 1,000 words. Payment here 
is comparable with the field. And the mag- 
azine has a smart “new look” about it. 
Esther R. Bien is the editor of The Amer- 
ican Girl. 

Varsity, the magazine for young men 
which is published by Parents’ Institute, 
has gone from large size into standard 
format and reduced its price from a quarter 
to fifteen cents. This took place with the - 
March issue. It brings this monthly into 
line with the other magazines in the group. 

Readers average about 18 years, with a 
general spread of 16 to 21: high school 
juniors to college sophomores. They are 
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“the younger brothers of the men who read 
the straight men’s magazines.” 

However, for the balance of 1948, 
Varsity will be published bi-monthly. The 
August issue will be issued on approx- 
imately the first of July; the October issue 
on approximately the first of September; 
etc. 

The réason for this decision, according 
to the publishers, is that they want to 
build up Varsity’s 200,000 circulation so 
that it will be a really powerful advertis- 
ing medium in the male college and high 
school field. No other publication now 
serves this great, lucrative market! There 
is now no other general national magazine 
for the age group between those served by 
Boy’s Life, issued by the Boy Scouts, and 
Pic, which is edited for the ex-GI’s and 
young men in business. The decision 
means, however; that the fiction market 
here is temporarily closed. 

Romance has struck again amid the love 
pulps at Popular Publications. Irma ’Gins- 
berg, editor of Romance Western, is being 
married—to a writer, no less! She is going 
to live in Los Angeles. And the special 
extra news is that she is taking the maga- 
zine with her; something which Pop. Pubs. 
has never done before to the best of my 
knowledge. 

This will make a nice note: a modern 
Western love magazine actually edited out 
West! As soon as she is settled out there, 
I'll have her new namie and address for 
interested writers. After that, manuscripts 
may go directly to her. Payment will con- 
tinue to be made through the New York 
office. And meanwhile, keep on addressing 
all manuscripts for Romance Western to 
Popular Publications at 205 East 42nd 
Street, N.Y. 17. 

Since Al Norton’s appointment as asso- 
ciate publisher of Popular Publications, the 
editorial setup of the magazines of which 
he was formerly editorial director has not 
been too clear. I think I’ve got it straight 
now: 

Mary Gnaedinger is editor of Famous 
Fantastic Mysteries and Fantastic Novels—- 
both bi-monthlies. 

The others are all handled by Ejler Ja- 
kobsson in a supervisory editorial capacity. 
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He’s known as Jake around the office— 
which simplifies things for the printer and 
everyone else. 

His big market is sports fiction. He buys 
about thirty stories a month—and needs 
more writers who can turn out good stuff. 
Sports Novel can use novels as long as 
15,000 words; shorts to 6,500. Stories are 
mostly headline sports, tengis and golf can 
be included. . . . Fifteen Sports Stories 
wants lengths of novels no more than 
13,000 words, with shorts of 4,000 to 6,500 
words. This book uses more variety. It 
branches away from the headline sports, 
and will consider also occasional shorts, 
featuring yachting, fencing, water polo and 
the like. Novels must be headline sports, 
though... . J New Sports is a smaller book 
than the others. Novels may run as long as 
13,000 words, but shorts are less. A major 
need now is major sports in shorts up to 
5,000 words. Mostly, stories follow the 
major sports, with occasional lesser ones, 

All fiction for these sports books should 
be of the action type. Stories should be so 
conceived that the plot can be solved on 
the playing field. It may be a character 
problem or a psychological problem, but it 
must be solvable through sports action. Try 
to steer clear of imitation Runyon or Ring 
Lardner wacky characters. Humor can be 
used. But wackiness must be in character, 
never in the game itself. 

Fillers are also a need for these sports 
books; sports-action stuff, not biography; 
dramatic episodes. There is no requirement 
as to timeliness; anything from the turn of 
the century to present day sports. Lengths: 
from short bits to 1,000 words. Payment is 
excellent on these books, with top rates for 
anything very’ good. On acceptance. Ad- 
dress: 205 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 17. 

Other titles supervised by Jake Jakobsson 
are Love Novels, Fifteen Western Tales, 
and New Detective. Details on these later. 


MaACFADDEN Publications are trying 

out higher prices on some of their 
magazines, notably True Story and True 
Love and Romance. If the experiments are 
successful and the public buys without too 
much kicking, the other women’s magazines 
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"One of those darn poets has been in here again." 


of this group will probably go up, too. 

Malcolm Reiss, general manager of the 
Fiction House magazines, tells me that hon- 
estly his magazines are not quite so poor 
and depressing a source of news as the 
Market Letter made them appear a couple 
of months back. “While we’re not a large 
market,” he reminds me—and all writers of 
men’s action stories—‘‘we’re still a fairly 
lusty market for practically every kind of 
pulp fiction (except love stories). It’s true 
too that our editorial policies have changed 
little in recent years, but in a sense that is 
all to the good:” 

I agree with him completely on that. 
And as Fiction House pulps, once priced 
above the field, are now just medium, they 
should do well. Here are some notes to 


suggest current needs, as well as the extent 
of the market. Payment begins at a cent a 
word, but averages well above. Payment is 
within ten days. 

Long Westerns are a current need; both 


20,000 to 25,000 word novels and 10,000 to 
12,000 word novelets. These should have 
good range feeling—the outdoor, breath of 
the sage stuff, rather than town back- 
grounds. Old West. These are for Lariat 
and Action Stories. . . . Frontier Stories is 
the only book in the group which will take 
a good Indian story now and then. This 
magazine is specifically a covered-wagon 
period, mountain-men, etc. 

Detective Book Magazine uses originals 
in the short lengths; 5,000 to 10,000 words. 
These should feature good lusty types of 
detectives—usually the private-eye sort. 
Plenty of atmosphere is wanted. There is 
no strict formula; almost any good mystery- 
detective type of story. 

Northwest Romances would like good 
hearty stories of the Northwest Mounted 
Police, gold rushes, lumbering, etc. The 
general feel of the North country should be 
there, together with plenty of rough and 
tumble fighting and action. In these, strong 
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woman interest is liked. But it must not be 
a love story. Almost any length could be 
considered, up to 30,000 words. But steer 
clear of the sea. Only a very exceptional 
story of whaling or sealing or salmon-fishing 
might get by. 

In general, Jungle Stories needs mostly 
shorts of 5,000 to 7,000. Best settings are 
the unexplored sections of Africa of an 
earlier day before airplanes. Occasionally, 
South American jungles can also be used. 
Stories should always feature plenty of good 
adventure. 

Wings uses good war-air stories—occa- 
sionally about World War I. New writers 
seem to be especially welcome here, though 
they are welcome in all the books. About 
twenty per cent. of acceptable material 
comes in from writers who are new—or at 
least. not established. The most needed 
length right now is the 12,000 to 15,000 
word. novel. 

Girl interest, if well integrated into the 
plot, is welcome in any story. But feminine 
characters must be there for the plot need. 
This house does not want romance stories. 

The sports books, though seasonal, buy 
right along through the year. Football is 
especially open field now. Stories must fea 
ture college, and not professional football. 
Baseball stories of all lengths can also be 
considered right along, especially if there 
is strong characterization and good reader 
appeal. 

All pulp magazines noted just above are 
put-out by Fiction House, at 670 Fifth 
Avenue, N.Y. 19. , 


UT-OF-TOWN notes: The Author and 
Journalist, after many years in the 
heart of Denver, znnounces a new address. 
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It is now being published at 637 Pine 
Street, Boulder, Colorado. 

Ike Shuman, formerly of The New 
Yorker, Holiday, and other slicks, is now 
publisher of Script. This is the West Coast 
slick paper monthly which started off on 
the trail of The New Yorker, but is rapidly 
developing a personality of its own. James 
P. Felton is editor. Address: 548 S. San 
Vincente, Los Angeles, 36, California. 

For fascinating reading, “George Horace 
Lorimer and The Saturday Evening Post” 
is well worth your time. .The author, John 
Tebbel, has a warm admiration for this 
great editor, and tells his story with an 
overwhelming feeling for facts and a great 
desire to show how and why Lorimer made 
such a success of The Post. Almost all the 
great figures of American writing during 
that long editorship parade through these 
pages. It is a book which anyone interested 
in writing will find hard to lay down. Al- 
most anyone else will enjoy it too! Dou- 
bleday has just published it. Price $4.00. 

For practical assistance in writing for the 
pulps, Robert Turner’s little book titled 
simply “Pulp Fiction” is very practical. I 
think people living far from the magazine 
centers, who have never talked to an editor 
and have an idea that editors are some sort 
of superior race, need this book especially. 
And as it costs only $1.00, it is easy to 
afford. Bob writes out of his own wide 
and successful experiences as a contributor 
—and editor—for many of these magazines. 
He doesn’t show any undue respect, as a 
result, for editorial offices. But he does 
give you very real and workable advice, 
straight from the shoulder. The publisher 
is Quality House, New York. 
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Grab the Gold Ring 


(Continued from page 23) 


To consider your own don’ts, start with 
the physical requirements; don’t turn out a 
book that is too short or too long. The 
average Club’s selection shows they want a 
minimum length of 75,000 words, and pref- 
erably longer. Club customers like to get 
their money’s worth in simple bulk. If you 
need a thousand pages, take them—“Rain- 
tree County” did. But if your book runs 
short, give up thoughts of a club or find 
a way to lengthen it in terms of action, not 
words alone. That is, do this if you want 
your book to be a selection in itself. Short or 
ordinary length novels are accepted by clubs 
for use as dual selections, but here choice is 
complicated by considerations beyond the 
control of any one writer. Dual selections 
should “balance,” that is, be urban and 
rural, domestic and foreign, or similarly 
paired without the too great difference that 
would exist if one should say radical and 
conservative or masculine and feminine. A 
good short-length novel with a New Eng- 
land setting appears simultaneously with a 
good short-length novel about the South- 
west, and you have a dual selection. Obvi- 
ously this must be regarded as a happy 
fluke. Nothing can be done to give your 
short novel this special chance except to 
pray that the publisher will time its ap- 
pearance (how can he?) to twin with an 
opposite number. 

If you want to do your own censoring for 
club selection, look out for the sexual 
shocks that concern all censors. “We take 
anything but incest,” said a magazine editor, 
recently; but she didn’t mean it. Homo- 
sexuality and over-vivid detailing of ordi- 
nary sex life are no less taboo. Use your 
own gumption to tell to what extent these 
taboos can be violated. In Greece or modern 
Europe you have homosexuality; it appears 
in most novels dealing with the Nazis and 
was part of the local color in “The Last 
Time I Saw Paris” (Guild). But the Guild 
removed an abortion ‘sequence, concerning 
minor characters, from “Earth and High 
Heaven.” Pre-marital intercourse is now 
accepted literary conduct, so in the same 
book hero and heroine were permitted to 
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spend a weekend together, but mention of 
alcohol was deleted from the bedroom scene. 
Of course, whenever such a scene occurs, a 
certain number of objections will be re- 
ceived from club members, but of recent 
years they have dwindled to unimportance. 
This does not mean that the clubs will take 
a book deliberately emphasizing such scenes. 
Any club selecting “Forever Amber” would 
have had to hire a special staff to answer 
complaints. The trick is to contrive a high 
measure of excitement without incurring 
too many protests, and legal emotion can 
often be made to serve as well as the other 
kind. 


Tread Gently 


In correspondence from members, pro- 
tests about disrespect to region, religion or 
race now run almost as high as those men- 
tioning sex, and this in spite of obvious 
editorial determination to commit no offence 
in these fields). The shower of protests, if 
a slip occurs, shows how intense is public 
awareness of ‘the issues. 

Writers from the upper levels might 
ponder the fact that, as surveys show, a 
large proportion of book club readers are 
found in the so-called working class. This 
fact is important if you are in the habit of 
assuming country club politics on the part 
of the reader, and peppering your prose 
with cracks at labor unions and strikes. 

This large proportion of readers with 
their feet on the ground may help explain 
another don’t: don’t write fancy language 
or highfalutin’ and devious motivation. 
Don’t be too smart in either sense of the 
word, and don’t be queer—which means 
occasionally, don’t be too “advanced” or 
original either in style or in content. You 
may be a true prophet but you won’t make 
a club. Examples: “The History of Rome 
Hanks” won rave reviews, sold widely, was 
a good book, but was too complex in style 
to be a good club selection. “Strange Fruit” 
was too advanced in idea to be considered; 
romantic love between Negroes and Whites 
may make a bestseller but not a club list. 
Don’t conclude from this that you can’t 
handle race relations; as surveys have 
shown, it is discrimination along other than 











romantic lines which most concerns Negroes 
themselves. 


How the Clubs Run 


There is no great value in studying the 
interior operation of the clubs; Guild and 
Book-of-the-Month, though - achieving re- 
markably similar results, are almost opposite 
in structure and method. Book-of-the-Month 
organization, with its board of _five well- 
publicized judges, is generally familiar; this 
board functions above a group of readers 
who “weed out,” with another staff group 
to issue the attractive and well-edited mag- 
azine. Literary Guild, which during the 
war achieved the larger membership, grew 
up like Topsy without fanfare and almost 
without a staff. The five Book-of-the-Month 
judges choose one book a month; John Bee- 
croft of the Guild chooses five books, the 
other Doubleday clubs being economically 
run as Guild auxiliaries. During its war- 
time climb to numerical leadership, the 
whole editorial staff of the Guild con- 
sisted of Mr. Beecroft, two assistants and 
a secretary. One assistant, laughingly called 
managing editor, doubled as production 
editor of the Guild magazine Wings and as 
editor of the Book League classics. The 
other assistant, Jessica Tower, started and 
still efficiently runs the Guild’s publicity. 
Everybody, including the secretary, read. 
But the responsibility for Doubleday club 
choices is Beecroft’s alone, and the Guild’s 
one-man jury is fitted for his job on several 
natural counts. He has lived in New York 
only half his life; he knows the Middle 
West and has the midlander’s awareness 
that America does not stop at the Hudson. 
With a religious background half Catholic, 
half Protestant, he will not knowingly of- 
fend either side. 


In contrast, the Book-of-the-Month Club 
is a balanced directorate. The balance is 
good: one academic and two popular 
critics, one with a radio following; two 
successful novelists for the slicks, one a 
woman with a wide scholarly background. 
There are also some fifteen to twenty 
readers. When it votes on a selection 
the board will do nothing rash; on the 
other hand, those who best know Beecroft 
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bet on him to have conservatism enough 
for five. The only important difference in 
practice concerns timing. The Guild’s small 
staff makes for maneuverabi-ity, a valuable 
factor when the Guild was young and paid 
less to publishers, and still useful because in 
the case of simultaneous submissions to 
book clubs, Book-of-the-Month can be out- 
bid. by quick movement. While the five 
famous judges are asking for five sets of 
galleys, Beecroft takes home one set and 
picks a book over the weekend. 


The Acid Test 


More profitable than study of the clubs 
is the sort of understanding of club re- 
quirements that you may test for yourself 
by considering the desirability, from the 
club viewpoint, of well-known novels of the 
past. How would the big names fare? 
Tolstoi would score, with “War and Peace” 
and “Anna Karenina,” both ideal selections. 
Dickens would do~all right with “David 
Copperfield,’ although “Pickwick” would 
be specialized and some of the other novels 
too frankly propaganda. Thackeray would 
cash in on “Vanity Fair.” Jane Austen 
would lose out, but Scott and Dumas would 
give competition to Costain and Shella- 
barger. Hugo would do well; Balzac would 
draw letters of complaint but would make 
the grade. Hardy, James and Meredith 
wouldn’t be chosen. But “Barchester 
Towers’ would be a dandy. In this coun- 
try, “The House of the Seven Gables” and 
“The Rise of Silas Lapham” would be good 
choices, as would ““David Harum,” and 
Ben Hur” would outsell “The Robe.” 

If you are destined to succeed as a club 
author you should be able to see why these 
classics would be acceptable not only for 
scope or other appeal but in lack of con- 
spicuous handicaps. Consider also that 
“David Copperfield,” “David Harum” and 
“Huckleberry Finn” can be counted among 
the rare examples of books which attain 
scope by enlarging one character to uni- 
versal significance. 

You should, as a club writer, fee] the im- 
portance of communicating ideas to large 
groups of people in language they will 
understand . If you feel that the clubs are 
merely cheap and silly, with members who 
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are gullible, sensation-loving yet prejudiced 
people on a low intellectual level, don’t 
give another thought to writing with a club 
in mind. Books deliberately written down 
to any reading level are likely to be trash, 
and there are plenty of good writers who, 
with the best will in the world and due 
respect for their audience, can hit club 
levels naturally. The late Booth Tarking- 
ton was one; Edna Ferber is another. 

It is possible to pursyade onese!f that 
club requirements are, on the whole, a 
credit rather than a discredit to the human 
race. What, again, are the positive de- 
mands? Human interest, a lively story, an 
important story—one related to great events 
of past or present; fairness and justice given 
at least a chance in the over-all pattern. 
The reader wants to be entertained but 
wants at the same time to be informed, 
oriented, brought into some harmony with 
the world; can a writer ask more? 

And what are the taboos? Dullness and 
dirt, or what the reader has been taught to 
consider dirt. Unintelligibility to the public 
addressed. Unfairness. These are literary 
bad manners and real faults. 


Misapplied as they may sometimes be, 
the rules on the whole speak well for the 
millions of chub subscribers. 


Are You Guilty? 
Sir: 


My thanks fe: the instructive piece by Kings- 
ley Tufts. In addition to its technical value, 
I appreciate the fact that he managed to put 
over his points without a “damn,” “hell,” 
“bitch” or “wench.” 


It has always been a mystery to me why so 
many writers, when discussing themselves or 
their craft, seem to find it ‘necessary to resort 
to the language of the barroom and bordello. 

Do they think it impresses the reader with 
their ultra-sophistication, or freedom of thought 
or lack of inhibitions? Or is it just plain 
exhibitionism? I strongly suspect the latter. 

More sales to Mr. Tufts! Anyone as pains- 
taking and thorough as he appears to be, will 
make *em without cheers from the sidelines 


anyway. 


C. Henry Harrincton, 
6199 Roy Street, 
Los Angeles 42, California. 


June, 1948 








ECU DP Larkins ‘ia 
LITERARY AGENT 


@ Full agency services for established 


and beginning writers. 


@ Fiction, non-fiction, and foreign 


language markets. 


@ Immediate readings, quick reports, 


and effective placement. 


Full information on request. 





BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


typed by Professional Typist—Good Quality Bond ‘ 
50c per 1000 words—40c over 10,000 words. Free 
Carbon—extra first and last page. 

VIRGINIA E. STONNESS 
17 Bartlett, Apt. D2 Detroit 3, Michigan 











NO BETTER VALUE 


REWRITE MAGAZINE 


The Little Magazine with the Big Punch. It gets 
Inside the Business of Better Writing, Bigger Sales. 


TRY IT TODAY! 
$2 per year, single copies, 25c. 
Back issues: 10 for $1. 25 for $2. 
A Great Buy! & years $5. 
NO free sample copies. x 
Try REWRITE Today. You'll like it. 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 
We have the best at the lowest prices. 
Round-Trip Sets or Singly. 3 Sizes 
20 (40 One-Fold) 15 (30 Flat) 

30 (60 Two-Fold) Only $1.00 
West of the Mississippi, add 10c postage. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers’ Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St., (TR 6-4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 
A National institution Since 1928 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





TOOLS FOR YOUR GRAFT 


Confession Formula and Technic....... .. .$1.00 
There's Money in the Novelette........... 1.00 
The Novel: Plan and Production.......... 1.00 


Enclosed Find Check: A Guide to Sales... 1.00 


How to Make Love in the Pulps........... 1.00 
Basic Technic of Fiction..... A ss. Fare arsce nn 
Write. Mystery Fiction................... 1.00 


HUGH L. PARKE WRITERS AGENCY 


369 Tuxedo Avenue Detroit 3, Michigan 








WRITERS TYPISTS 
AT LAST 


BLUE STREAK Typing Guide and Backing Sheet 
keeps is from Running Off The Bottom Of The 
_- imple, Efficient, and Economical. JUST OFF 

RESS. 5 for $1.00. (Approx. year’s supply) 


ED C. SMITH 


Box 1088 Carisbad, N. M. 








NEW BOOK 
For Any Writer 


“Inside Los Angeles Chinatown,’’ 207 pp. rare illus. 
plenty of information, reveals the Chinese peculiar cus- 
toms, temples, families, laundrymen, almanac, stories, 
woman farmer, secret societies, chop suey restaurants, 
marriage and romance. 


Price: $2.00 
GARDING LUI, Bex 6227, Metre. Station, Los Angeles 55, Calif. 








TYPIST—EXPERIENCED 
COMPETENT—CONSCIENTIOUS—PROMPT 
EX-SECRETARY STENOGRAPHER 
Manusc: ipts— 1 Corbon Free 
Rates: 40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 
45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 

Please Enclose Return Postage 


ES CAMMAROTA 


711 Logan St. NI 9-4625 Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 














SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


Be 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"*Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."* 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Auther or. “My B sieve ng Suceess Secrets’ and 
“My Fermula for Fictien’’ 


Cleveland 4, Ohio 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 
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Quizzes for Coronet 
Sir: 

Coronet invites submissions for its Quiz De 
partment—three Quick Quizzes, one page in 
length, each month. Quizzes should be original 
and clever, not requiring too much prior in- 
formation from the reader, and developed 
within unusual patterns. Quizzes made up of or 
illustrated by sketches or photographs are spe- 
cially welcome. Top prices are paid on accept- 
ance for quiz material. Address: 

Quiz Editor, Coronet, 
366 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


Miniature ERP 
Sir: 

After receiving WriTrer’s Dicest by post 
for one whole year, I’ve been unlucky. I used 
to look forward to each copy, though I’ve yet 
to sell in the American market. I have managed 
to sell over seventy long and short stories in 
England, however. 

I was unlucky because about December, 1947, 
I planned to take my wife and small family to 
U.S.A. to live. Then our Sir Stafford Cripps 
reduced the currency which we could take to 
£1,000—and even this spread over a four year 
period. This is not- enough for me to buy my 
wife and children a home. Then worse. I should 
have renewed my WritTeErR’s Dicest subscription 
in December. I did not because I thought I 
would soon be taking a journey. Now that I 
should like to renew, I find the Board of Trade 
has banned all subscriptions or renewals to 
American magazines. 

We can’t blame Sir Stafford. He has a hard 
job making ends meet. 

BUT I CAN’T GET MY WRITER’S DI- 
GEST. So what about printing this on the 
strength of my year’s subscription? Maybe some 
of your readers could let me have old copies 
when they are through with them. Dare I ask, 
too, for any old pulp detective, western or 
science-fantasy mags? Kindly disposed chaps 
should write to me first, and I will send them 
International Reply Coupons which can be 
exchanged at Post Office for postage which will 
enable them to send mags without incurring 
any cost to themselves. For anyone who is in- 
terested, I could send them the British Writer 
(magazine). 

Well, for the next few weeks I shall live 
in hope! 

Norman LazEensy, 

2, Coniston Gardens, 
Sheriff Hill, Gateshead, 9, 
England. 
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No Slip Too Small 


Sir: ‘ 
When I started reading my recently purchased 
copy of the Wrirer’s Year Boox, I began at 
the beginning and followed through, page by 


Tahove the very first article by the most 
capable Frank Bennett, was a blurb, written, 
I presume, by the editors: 

“In 1934, Frank Bennett sold his first story 
for a dollar. Fifteen years later, he gave up 
his salaried job to become a full time writer. 
Here is what he learned in writing technique 
and free lance policy.” 

Well, sir, I’ve read a lot of Bennett’s fiction 
but nothing ever came from his pen that equals 
that blurb. 

I’m frank to admit I write a bit of fiction and 
have one heck of a time trying to interest any- 
one in buying it. Maybe my technique is all 
wrong. Maybe I should do like Bennett, step 
into next year, 1949, and give it full time. Or 
am I screwy in supposing fifteen years added 
to 1934 would put us into the year 1949? 

C. C. Wacongr, 

, Tucson, Ariz. 
New Englanders Note 
Sir: 

For Southern Fisherman we-need an active cor- 
respondent in the State of Maine who could 
give us regular monthly news reports on Maine 
seafood producers, with a few good photos now 
and then. 

We also need a correspondent to cover the 
coast of Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

Southern Fisherman, 
624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 


We Hope So Too 
Sir: 

The Saginaw Writers Club was founded in 
March, 1934. Membership is open only to 
writers who can submit three original manu- 
scripts which must pass the criticism of the 
membership committee, or to anyone who can 
show proof of satisfactory work published within 
the previous years. Members must submit work 
regularly for criticism. 

Meetings are held on the first and third 
Tuesday evenings at 7:30 p.m. at the Y.M.C.A., 
Saginaw. Visitors are welcome and prospective 
members may attend four meetings before ap- 
plying for membership. 

We have our own library in which are copies 
of the WriTer’s Dicest and the WriTER’s Mar- 
KET, and we hope you are planning to continue 
to edit bigger and better. WrITER’s MARKET 
books for many years to come. 

Mitprep Orr, Secretary, 
Saginaw Writers’ Club, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


June, 1948 
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RECORD SALES 


For new and established writers, and 
yet we can’t say we’ve reached the 
bottom or caught up with editorial 
demands made on us. Yes, we do 
have access to markets, and are in 
daily touch with editors in the largest 
publishing center in the world. Now 
it is up to you, if you want to sell that 
story, article or novel. 





Requests for material are coming 
to us from quality and pulp maga- 
zines, from publishers of novels and 
books, and from motion picture stu- 
dios. Here is what one producer 
writes: “I would prefer a comedy 
story with the customary dramatic 
touches—a story with a new ‘gim- 
mick’ or some refreshingly novel 
idea.” Has your story or novel the 
germ of a good motion picture ideaP 


10% is our commission. Our fee is 
$1 per thousand words, up to 5,000 
words; and 50c per thousand there- 
after. The minimum fee on one 
manuscript, 3,000 words or less, is 
$3. Each script should be accom- 
panied with return postage. 


Our help is friendly, constructive 
and professional—and faithfully fol- 
lowed leads to sales. After two 
sales, we drop the fee and sell on a 
straight commission basis. We report 
promptly. 

We read book-length novels and 
sell them on a 10% commission basis, 
if found suitable for publication or 
motion picture production. With each 
novel, the writer is required to send 
in a small fee of $4 for our letter of 
appraisal. The express charges on 
novel or book to our office should be 
prepaid. 

Short stories with any plot or 
theme, and articles on social, eco- 
nomic and political problems are in 
special demand. The writer should 
send them in at once to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street—Tribune Bidg. 
New York 7, N, Y. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


Radio & Television 





Ar the year’s halfway mark, the future 
of television promises even greater strides 
by the end of 1948. The mass entry of 
sponsors indicates that television is proving 
itself as a great selling tool. Top ad ac- 
counts have increased from 43 in March, 
1947, to 237, in April, 1948. 

There are now 300,000 telesets in U.S. 
use—10 times as many as a year ago. Ex- 
perts predict an increase to 800,000 by 
1948’s end. U.S. manufacturers will spend 
$387,000,000 producing 35,000 sets a month 
this year. In the New York City area, 
acknowledged television capital, there are 
over 100,000 telesets in use. Families spend 
about 17 hours viewing time weekly. 

Television will form a $6,000,000 in- 
dustry and provide jobs for 250,000 men 
and women in the coming years. There are 
now over 30,000 people working in tele- 
vision; 5,000 more will be employed in it 
' by December, 1948. 

The average television station airs tele 
programs no less than the 28 hours weekly 
required of them by FCC law; in certain 
cases FCC grants a waiver allowing them 
a shorter schedule. A tele station services 
an area of from 35 to 50 miles, unless its 
transmitter is on a high mountain. 

A major event in New York City is the 
début on June 15 of the Daily News Tele- 
vision Station WPIX, 220 East 42nd St. 
It’s the first newspaper-owned television 
station in N.Y., and is staffed with top 
personnel. Its transmitter soars 280 feet 
atop the 36-story News building. WATV, 
Newark, N.J., owned by Bremer Broad- 
casting Corp., débuted May 15. Phila- 
delphia will have a huge Radio-Television 
Center under the auspices of. Westinghouse 





By HELEN ROWLAND 


PEL TER 





and Philco Radio, to house their joint 
radio-telecast activities ——in the Westing- 
house-KYW building. 


* * *& 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COM- 
PANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N.Y. 

RADIO CITY PLAYHOUSE, aired 
Saturdays, 10:00 p.m., EDT, over NBC, 
commencing July 3rd. Half-hour. 


This high-calibre showcase for original 
plays affords new and experienced writers 
the opportunity to create top-drawer radio 
dramas—unhampered by set formats or 
characters to write around. Though it 
débuts as summer replacement for Kay 
Kyser, it will continue on NBC. 


Richard McDonagh, manager of NBC 
script division, informs me he desires orig- 
inal, complete-story dramas of all styles— 
romance, melodrama, comedy and mystery. 
He wants good, solid, finely-characterized 
stories built for strong entertainment values 
and displaying high writing ability. He 
seeks unusual, intriguing story treatments— 


™ not emulating run-of-the-mike radio drama 


nor typical saccharine boy-meets-girl fare. 
Genuine men and women leads enmeshed 
in interest-arousing situations go well here. 
Accent the fresh touch—avoid clichés and 
hackneyed dialogue. 

Material should be in radio script form. 
Writers may also adapt their magazine sto- 
ries, or query as to suitability. Taboos: 
Racial or religious offense. Adultery. Sexi- 
ness. Horror. Crime methods must not be 
detailed. Crime must be punished. Suicide. 
Profanity. Over-drinking. Physical or men- 
tal imperfections treated in poor taste. Send 
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for release first. Payment—Radio Writers 
Guild scale rates. Enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope. ° 

* * * 

MCA ARTISTS, LTD., 9370 Burton Way, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

STARS OVER HOLLYWOOD, aired 
Saturdays, 12:30 p.m., EDT, over CBS. 
Half-hour. 

This long-run drama series features Hol- 
lywood actors and actresses in a wide 
variety of new and original plays—love, 
adventure, mystery, melodrama, farce and 
sports. Comedy dramas, with a strong ro- 
mantic theme and story, are preferred. Boy- 
and-girl romance is desired, but need not be 
the dominant: theme. Story should concern 
average people and daily trials and tribu- 
lations. Have a maximum of 3 to 4 char- 
acters with no single-line odd roles. The 
play's the thing here—they fit actors to 
plays, not plays to actors. Slant play for 
woman interest—they are the show’s largest 
audience. 

Write script in 2 well-defined acts. Act 
1 should end on a high suspense note. Act 
2 should carry out plot and wind up with 
a strong climax. Each act should run 11 
minutes to equal the total 22-minute play- 
ing time. If one act is longer, make it Act 
1. Divide each act into 4 to 5 short. scenes 
to give production “aliveness” for better 
listening. Keep play building from the 
opening to last curtain, leaving no loose 
ends unexplained. 

Taboos: Sordidness. Over-drinking. 
Propaganda. War. Crime glorification. 
Racial, religious or political offense. Kid- 
napping. Plays about Hollywood or B’way 
actors, millionaires, band leaders or other 
amusement personalities. 

Payment — $100, for single broadcast 
tights only. Writer retains all other rights. 
Author credit given on air. Enclose self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Program is 
sponsored by Bowey’s Inc., makers of 
Dari-Rich Products. 

% *” * 
TRENDLE-CAMPBELL BROADCAST- 
ING CORPORATION, Stroh Building, 
Detroit 26, Mich. This organization pro- 
duces the following two programs : 

THE LONE RANGER, aired Mondays, 
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MADGE BINDAMIN 


former editor of nationally circulated 
magazines and a series of pocketbooks, 
and writer with recognition in 1943's 
“Best American Short Stories," places her 
experience and extensive knowledge at 
the service of writers, through her literary 
agency. , 

TERMS: 
No fee for handling professionals. For Beginners: 
$1.00 per 1000 words, up to 5000; 50c per 
1000 thereafter. For full-length books, $25.00. 
10% Commission on all sales. 


MADGE BINDAMIN 


Literary Agent 


480 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








FINE LITERARY WORK 


I'd rather go fishing, too! But I can help you keep 


writing because you'll look forward to my distinctive 
finishing of your rough draft. Your work will look so 
good you'll forget the tough time you had with it and 
promptly start another one. I'll be waiting for that one, 


too! Base rate 35c per M. Long scripts by arrangement. 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 


47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 











Important 
Te Writers! 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 


Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Now Sells to Big Magazine 


and other top pay magazines. Reader 


course anywhere.” 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


**Since studying the Palmer course, 
I’ve been able to sell to the Post, 
American, Coronet, Esquire, Liberty, 


; 
5 


Digest paid me $300 for reprint rights 
to one article, and I received more 
than $500 in royalties for radio broad- 
casts based on another. It’s the finest 
Keith Monroe, 


NEW Opportunities NOW 


For Fiction-Trained Writers 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You 
Learn at Home to Write Better Short 


Stories, Mysteries, Articles. 


More and Better Short Stories, Novels, Mys- 


teries, Articles, Plays . . 


. Wanted for Magazines, 


Trade Journals, Newspapers, Books, Radio and 


Motion Pictures. 
Write It Right—And It'll Sell 


Never were editors more eager to buy. They 
would rather buy than reject. Why? Because 
their salaries depend upon finding good material. 

If your material is not selling or paying enough, 
it may not be because you lack talent, but that 
you lack technique or the ability to put human 


interest into your work. 


How to acquire technique—how to creat 


e€ 


human interest—these are the unique features 


of Palmer Training. For 30 years, Palmer hom 


e€ 


study training has helped hundreds of new as 
well as established writers find the most direct 
road to recognition and profit through fiction 


training. 
Free Lesson Shows How 

So you can see for yourself how interesting, how helpful 
Palmer Training may be to you, we niake this generous 
free offer to send you: 

(A) Sample lesson of our proven home-study course, with 

(B) actual writing assignments showing how you “‘learn 

by doing ;”’ 
(C) 


(D 


actually do the work; 
illustrated 40 page book “The Art of Writin 
Salable Stories” describing opportunities for writers 


~ 


typical answers showing how professional writers 


g 


details of our complete instruction by our staff of 
professional writers; and what famous authors, stu- 


dents and graduates say about Palmer Training. 


Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost or obli- 


gation, how 
a writer. Send today. 
PALMER INSTITUTE 
OF AUTHORSHIP, Est. 1917 


Member, National Home 
Study Council 


Desk J-68, 1680 N. Sycamore 


VETERANS 


This course 


approved for 


veteran's 


training. 





Palmer home study training may help you as 





Hollywood 28, California 
FREE PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
LESSON Desk J-68, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, California 
Please send me free book and sample lesson, with typical 
writing assignment, which shows how Palmer home-study 


training may help me to increase my income as a writer. 
No salesman will call. 





Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training. 


Mr. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best 


introduction when writing advertisers. 


Wednesdays and Fridays, 7:30 p.m., EDf, 
over ABC. Half-hour. 


“Radio’s oldest continuous half-hour pro- 


gram features the hard-riding masked 
horseman, champion of _justice, his Indian 
friend, Tonto, and horse, Silver. Originated 
in 1933 by George Trendle, owner of 
WXYZ-ABC, Detroit, it has aired about 
2,500 scripts, marking 1,500 hours air time, 
Mr. Fran Striker, script writer, informs 
me that most of the material is staff writ 
ten, but that he buys some scripts from 
free-lance writers, when the plot is unusual 
or treatment unique. Each dramatic epi- 
sode of the Old West is a complete story 
set in locales from the Canadian Northwest 
border to Rio Grande country. Characters 
such as Buffalo Bill and Brigham Young 
were woven in some plots. Stories combat 
juvenile delinquency by their high stand- 
ards and avoidance of acts that would 
prove dangerous if imitated by children 
Outlaws must be punished. Script should 
have a 27-minute playing time. 
Payment—$100 per script. Send for re 
lease first. Return it signed with script or 
story outline, if writer desires to know its 
suitability prior to completing script. En 
close self-addressed stamped envelope. Pro- 
gram is sponsored by General Mills, Ine. 
* *% * 


THE GREEN HORNET, aired Tues 
days, 7:30 p.m., EDT, over ABC. Hall- 
hour. 

This thriller, in its 8th year, originated 
by George Trendle, accents subjects of 
today. It offers a complete story featuring 
Britt Reid, courageous crusading publisher 
of the newspaper, Daily Sentinel. A mod 
ern Robin Hood, Britt exposes crime in his 
paper by day and goes after law-breakers 
by night as the mysterious Green Hornet 
He attacks racketeers, swindlers and gang- 
sters. Kato, his Korean valet, is the only 
one who knows he’s the Hornet and aid 
him in crime-chasing. 

Mr. Fran Striker informs me this is al 
a semi-open market for unusual, exciting 
suspenseful dramas with a 27-minute play 
ing time. Payment—$100. Send for releat 
and return it signed with script or stofy 
outline. Enclose self-addressed stamped & 
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yelope. Program is sponsored by General 
Mills, Inc. , s . 


J. WALTER THOMPSON, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

THE KRAFT TELEVISION THEA. 
TRE, telecast Wednesdays, 9:00 p.m., 
EDT, over WNBT and the NBC video 
network. Hour-length 

This distinctive series, in its 2nd year, 
was the first major drama series sponsored 
on television. It offers original dramatic 
plays and adaptations to NBC’s 6-city East 
Coast video viewers. 

Edmond Rice, script editor, informs me 
he needs good 3-act stage plays. The thea- 
tre is television’s closest counterpart, for it, 
too, presents visual drama in a limited 
stting. Do not write the plays in television 
script form. Mr. Rice does this when tight- 
ening them to hour-length. Theme or story 
choice is unlimited—series runs the 
romance, mystery, farce and melodrama 
gamut. He seeks superior writing with 
bright, intelligent dialogue, plot simplicity, 
a maximum of 2 sets and 8 characters to 
avoid an over-expensive production. 
Original hour-long 3-act radio dramas 
also tonsidered, if visual video “naturals.” 
Adaptations of stories or plays in the public 
domain (copyrights have expired) ‘or to 
which writer has clearance rights also con- 
sidered. 

Payment—over $100, for a one-perform- 
ance tele right only. Writer retains all other 
tights. No release required. Enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. Kraft Foods 
Co. is sponsor. Get out those plays that 
haven’t hit Broadway yet and try them 
here ! * * * 


FARLE C. ANTHONY, INC., KFI-TV, 
41 North Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 
4, Calif. 

This new television station commences 
operation shortly on an experimental basis 
and will be on a regular licensed telecast 
thedule shortly thereafter. Its fine new 
studios are in the near-completion stages. 
Station is affiliated with KFI, NBC’s Los 
Angeles affiliate. 

Myra Clark, continuity editor, informs 
Me she is interested in considering truly 
geod dramatic scripts, story ideas which can 
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'First-rate ... an ow key to magazine scales."* 
—R. W. Lowndes, d. Dir., Columbia Pubs., Inc. 


PULP FICTION by Robert Turner 


former editor, Popular Pubs., Ace Mags.; former agent; 
whose own stories appear in Collier's, Toronto 
Star Weekly, Romance Western, Super Sports, Dime 
Detective, etc. 

Price: $1.00 — Direct from 


QUALITY HOUSE, oo 
509 Fifth Avenue | New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly. aecurately. promptly by secretary of varied 
experience. All work mailed flat. One carbon free. 
Minor editing. 40c per 1000 words. Discount on 
manuscripts over 10,000 words. 


ELSIE J. NELSON 
418 East Main St. Ridgway, Pennsylvania 








E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 


Personal Attention 
CRITIC GHOST 
Educated in 4 countries; traveled on 4 continents. 
GABRIOLA ISLAND—BRITISH COLUMBIA 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES: 


Good quality Kraft heh gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for y 


25 9x12 and 2s Siexi2,. So veccevvccccceces $1 = 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. I1.......-.+.+-+++ 1,00 
32 6x9 and 32 6} Mxdi; oedecccesscsssecses 1,00 


Add postage for 3 Ibs, on each of first two groups and 
lbs. on =. group. 500 3 line name & address cuaeee 
printed blu 
LEE E. “GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss, 
Writers’ Supplies Since °35 











HAVE YOU WRITTEN A 
MOTION PICTURE STORY- 


A Stage Play—a Novel — 
A Radio Scrtpt or a 
Television Program? 

If so I'd like to see your work. If it meets 


market requirements I'll sell it—if not I'll 
tell you why it isn't suitable. 


| am looking for story material for A and 
B Pictures; 

Stage plays for several Hollywood stars; 
Radio scripts for top network shows; 
And Television programs for syndication. 


Explain what you have and get release 
before submitting. 


SCOTT CARLETON 


{Licensed Agent) 
Studio 15—Box 3067—Hollywood 28, Calif. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 












WRITE TRADE ARTICLES — 
IT'S EASY AND PROFITABLE 


Study “Writing for the Trade Journals’’ by 
R. J. Cooke and you'll be selling in 30 days. 16 


s& 


-_ 








Just $1 a copy, digest size. Add 
15c exchange on cheques 


NON-FICTION PRESS, 910W SECURITY BLDG. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed flat if desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 5 
per 1000 words. Over 30,000 words, 10% discount. 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
Orinda 2054 
12 La Cintilla Avenue 


| FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


- a wide open gga for fun and profit. If 
you enjoy on them, you can learn to write them. 
ve sold COLLIER’S, DGE, syndicates. My copy- 
aye GAG-MAKER rings you ideas easily. Send 
for details and FREE LESSONS. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-WD, Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


warms | chapters cover getting and writing material, 

ynase with examples. Re-selling, working from home, 

sounwats interviewing, travelling, photography, with ex- 
“¢ ames. etc. 





Orinda, California 











POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOURSELF 
‘HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO 
SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 








Sell the Stories 


You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 





















Write all types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 

This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, “Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and “Willow Hill” by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 

Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 





Please send me free booklet “The Way Past the 
pon and coupon for free analysis of one of my 
scrip’ 


NAME 












FULL ADDRESS. 





i 





WRITER’s DIGEstT 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


be adapted to the video medium and well. 
developed ideas for audience participation 
shows. She prefers material written in 
straight dramatic script form or story treat- 
ments, rather than in television shooting 
script form. 

Send for release form first, which must 
accompany submission. Enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope with material 

* * * 


RADIO COMEDY: HOW TO WRITE 
IT. By Art Henley. 4 volumes. 164 total 


pages. New York: Humor Business Pub- 
lishing Co., 104 East 40th St., N.Y. $2.85 
per volume—set of 4 volumes: $9.50. 


This fine book is the only one of its kind 
yet written. It should be of constructive aid 
to writers with talent for comedy writing, 
who desire to professionalize their tech- 
niques and make their humor salable. Its 
4 volumes have these titles: Gag Writing— 
3 basic formulas, “switches” and gag ex- 
amples. Situation Comedy—developing a 
story-line from the 3 basic comedy situa- 
tions ; idea sources. Comedy Characteriza- 
tion—principles to create well-drawn 3- 
dimensional characters; tricks and deyices 
to give them “personality.” Comedy Con- 
struction—full analysis of the radio play; 
how to build scenes and use radio’s devices. 

Art Henley’s detailed analyses of radio 
humor writing and examples are highly val- 
uable. He proves his unique theory that all 
comedy is based on mathematics. Mr. Hen- 
ley, a noted radio writer, has written over 
1,000 scripts for top programs including 
“Kate Smith,” “Old Gold,” “Sammy Kaye,” 
“Eddie Cantor,” “Alan Young” and his 
own “13 By Henley.” He now scripts 
NBC’s “Honeymoon in New York.” His 
book will sharpen the literate funnybone of 
all prospective comedy writers—also those 
desiring to inject comedy into their dramas. 

* * * 


RADIO RANDOMS 


Radio’s highest honor — George Foster. 


Peabody Award for 1947—went to sterling 
hour-long drama shows: U.S. Steel’ 
“Theatre Guild on the Air” on ABC and 
CBS’ “Studio One.” Awards were pre 
sented by Edward Weeks, Atlantic Monthly 
Editor, who has his own ABC program 
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Sundays. . NBC’s “Fibber McGee and 
Molly,’ “One Man’s Family,” “Aldrich 
Family” and “Pepper Young’s Family” won 
Internat’] Council of Religious Education 
Awards as most conducive to good family 
living. “Families” were judged by these 
standards: similarity to real life; recogni- 
tion of God, the rights of others and the 
home as a center of security and strength ; 
high moral tone; high type of humor; its 
inspiration to others for a better life; good 
taste in “commercials.” . . . Paul Whiteman, 
musicologist, who traded his baton for 
record-spinning on ABC, is -a new ABC 
Vice President. . . . In April issue of quar- 
terly VBC Digest magazine, there’s a good 
complete documentary script by Lou 
Hazam, aired on NBC’s “Living—1948.” 
It’s published at NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N.Y. (25c). Horton Heath is Editor. Fine 
mag contains highlights of best NBC shows 

. Patt Barnes’ own ABC program, “Peo- 
ple and Things” “must” listen (daily 
1:30 p.m.). He’s a 20-year veteran of 
Radio. He wrote, directed and acted in the 
first electrically transcribed program in 


is a 


1927. His warmth and humane qualities in 
his guest interviews are tops. . . . Summer 
radio courses. College of the Pacific, Stock- 
ton, Calif., June 22-Aug. 28; University of 
California, Los Angeles, June 21-July 30, 
in cooperation with NBC; St. Louis Uni- 
versity, June 22-July 30; St. Louis Radio 
Workshop, June 14-25, with KMOX. 


For Staffers Only 
Sir: 

Due to a change of policy, Southland now is 
entirely staff-written. 

If you will mention this in your columns, it 
will be a service to your readers, in that it may 
save disappointment and postage. 

Boyp EUGENE TAYLOR, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Southland Magazine, 
Box 2, Atlanta, Ga. 


JuNE, 1948 





TELEVISION: 





There is a market now for d As 
former Program Manager of #-—. Fh wmicye = pub: 
lished writer, and author of TELEVISION TECHNIQ 
(Harper & Bros. $5) am in position to help you write 
and sel!. 

Mail your script or story line and I will analyze it. 
point out faults, suggest remedies and help you im- 
a te writing. If it jells. will market it for you 
Rates per script: $5 first appraisal and comments. $3 
for subsequent criticism, up to thirty-minute playin 
time. Enclose fee and self-addressed envelope vith 


ee HOYLAND BETTINGER 


Carmel-By-The-Sea California 
o_o 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 
Manuscripts of all kinds typed neatly, accurately and 
technically perfect, in the proper form by experienced 
typist. First copy on 16 or 20 Ib. bond. Carbon free. 
Every page proof read, minor corrections in iparllins and 
purictuation, if desired. 50c per 1000 words. 10% discount 
over 10,000. Poetry lc per line. Mailed fat. Promptness 


G 
uaranteed. LORA ROHN 
7902 Sfickney Ave. Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, iachefing 
my work as instructor in versification at New Yor 
University and William and Mary College, Most of 
my_work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
RR. Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence My 

nabridged Rhyming Dictionary (3.60) and Poet’s Hand- 
ae ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write today: you are 
unfair - a to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 


cism of 1 
CLEMENT WOOD paLanson ii. Y. 

















WHEN IS A WRITER A “NINNY’’? 


When he’s just the man (or woman) to write 
business letters and make himself as much 
as $50 a day ... but insists on staying in 
the crowded fiction field. 

For full particulars, for entering a field that 
needs your services badly and will pay 
excellent rates, write immediately to: 


C. F. ROEHR 


933 Van Houten Ave. 





Clifton, N. J. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately and promptly. All work mailed 
flat. One carbon free. Minor editing. 50c per 
1000 words, 


ANNETTE B. NICKEL 


2040 N. Cedar St. Holt, Mich. 











LET US TEACH 


y and brevity. will aid you. 





We take up les of this 
Drop us a postcard for details. 


Box 294 


ascinating business. 








YOU NEWSPAPER WRITING 


Regardless of the type of writing you wish td do, a good solid foundation of news style. with its 


Even if you have ‘no ambition to be a reporter, there’s good a in publicity. Or perhaps you are press 
chairman of = social ee. Whatever your problem we can h 
an 


NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATES 


elp you if it pertains to newspaper work. 


Santa Monica, Calif. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


WRITERS MARKET 














Second Class we 


The Link, 122 Maryland Ave., N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Delmar L. Dyreson, "Baitae Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. Inspiration 
magazine for members of the Armed Services. 
“We are now making selections for January, 
February and March-.1949 material. Want a 
serial of approximately 75,000 words to break in 
three parts. Other fiction, 2500 words or less, of 
interest to army, navy, and air force personnel. 
Occasional veteran’s article. Liquor should be 
omitted from backgrounds and settings; also 
prejudices against any race or creed. Want 
hobby articles describing those hobbies which 
can be pursued while in the armed services ; also 
current events, vocational and travel articles. 
Buy photographs as illustrations or for possible 
covers. No poetry. Report in one to two months. 
Payment is 1c a word and up and $3.00 and up 
for photos, 90 days prior to publication.” 


Seattle 
Seattle Times, 
bon, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
use artitles up to 1500 words, 
Pacific Northwest. Buy photographs, but no 
fiction or poetry. Report in three weeks. Pay- 
ment is $15 for 1500 words without illustrations; 
up to $25 if illustrations are supplied by author ; 
picture rates vary, from $5 up. Payment on 
publication.” 


Times 
Seattle 11, 


Sunday Magazine Section, 
Wash. Chester Gib- 
15c a copy. “We 
preferably of 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


American Junior Red Cross Journal, 18th and 
E Streets, N. W., Washington 13, D.C. Mrs. 
Lois S. Johnson, Editor. Issued monthly, October 
through May; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use stories, 1500 to 2000 words in length, on 
subjects which are slanted to the interests of 
teen-agers—wholesome, well written, emphasizing 
good character traits, human relations, service, 
etc. All contréversial material, political, religious, 
racial subjects are taboo, as well as adolescent 
love. Articles used should be around 2000 words 
in length, although most of these are solicited 
so that themes of our magazine can be de- 
veloped. Occasionally buy photographs and some 
poetry. Report in about two weeks. Nominal 
payment, on acceptance.” 


American Junior Red Cross News, 18th and 
E Streets, N. W., Washington 13, D. C. Mrs. 
Lois S. Johnsori, Editor. Issued monthly, October 
through May; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We use 
stories under 1500 words in length, slanted to 
the interests of children through the sixth grade 
at school, upon subjects dealing with the life of 
children in other lands, animal stories, stories for 
holidays, etc. Also stories around 600 words in 
length on the reading level of primary grades. 
Article material is solicited on subjects in keep- 
ing with the themes of the magazine. Occasion- 
ally buy photographs and some poetry. Report 
in about two weeks. Nominal payment, on 
acceptance.” 


Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. Garry 
Cleveland Myers, Editor. Issued ten times yearly; 
50c a copy; $4.00 a year. For children from 2 
to 12. “We need some stories of adventure, facing 
danger, and self-sacrifice, especially appealing to 
boys 9 to 12. Also, things for very young chil- 
dren to make and do, and some graces and 
No story or feature over 1000 words. 


prayers. 
Buy some short verse, but rarely buy photo- 
graphs. Report in two to three weeks. Liberal 
payment, on publication.” 
Poetry Magazines 
American Poetry Magazine, 1764 -N. 83rd 


Street, Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin. Clara Catherine 
Prince, Editor. Issued six times yearly; 35c a 
copy ; $2.00 a year. Official organ of the American 
Literary Association. ‘“Al] material is furnished 
by members of the Association. Application 
blanks sent on request. Report in ten days. No 
payment except awards.” 


Chaparral Voices, Crescenta Valley Ledger, 
Montrose, Calif. Marcus Z. Lytle, Editor. Is 
sued weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. Poetry 
column in weekly newspaper of general circ 
lation. “We use the best quality poems obtai 
ble, 20 lines or less, any subject. Unpublishet 
work preferred. Report within one week. 
payment.” 
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Contemporary Poetry, 4204 Roland Ave., Bali 
more 10, Md. Mary Owings Miller, Editor. 
sued quarterly ; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
are overstocked on poetry now and all article 
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$3,000 WORTH OF 
A. L. FIERST HELP---FREE! 
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Here are a few April-May 
checks for my clients, made 
possible by the sort of help 
you may obta‘n-FREE-through 
my Annual Beginners’ Contest 


pay 
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Through my Annual Beginne:s' Contest you can 
earn the leading agency sponsorship you need to 
compete with experienced professional writers. The 
same help that made possible the winning of the latest 
Norton Award, a $20,000 motion picture sale, such 
current best sellers as the Jackie Robinson Story 
(40,000 copies sold thus far), and sales to the SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST, LADIES HOME JOURNAL, 
AMERICAN, ESQUIRE, COLLIER'S, Simon & Schuster, 
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Doubleday and Dutton is available to you—FREE— 
if you win one of the eight monthly prizes in my 
Annual Beginners’ Contest. 

During June, July and August | will each month 
select the 8 new writers whose manusc-ipis indicate 
the most promising commercial possibilities and will 
give them my help as indicated below, entire y FREE, 
except for my regular agency commission on sales. 


Eight Prizes Worth $1,000.00 Each Month 


Ist Prize: 


2nd Prize: 
CW 3rd Prize: 
4th Prize: 


5th & 6th: 


p - f / 7th & 8th: 


My help on 500,000 words submitted within | year (value).....$ 500 
My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months (value)... 250 
My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)... 125 
My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)... 50 
My help on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00)........ 50 
My help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50)........ 25 

* Total value of prizes each month...................... $1000 


* Prizes computed on the basis of average length manuscripts of 5,000 words each. 
Indicate CONTEST ENTRY on your submission. 


The Beginners’ Contest is open to all writers who have not 
worth of manuscripts during 1948. To 
tater, submit at least 3,000 words of fiction or non-fiction for | 
mcy service at my regular criticism rates to new writers, 
ich are $1 per thousand words for the first 5,000 words of 
any manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. Minimum 


, $3. For these fees you receive detailed analysis, sug- 


gested revision and experienced marketing of salable manu- 





scripts. On books | have a nominal appraisal fee of $5— 
you need send no more with your full length book manu- 
script. My sales commission is 10%. And Remember—tell me 
about yourself when you send me your manuscripts as my 
selling authors did. Let me show you the salable material in 
your own background—by my selection of the specific markets 
best suited to your own potentialities. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fitth A Venue 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


New Yor 17 New Yor 
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2,500 MARKETS 
FOR WRITERS 


THE 
WRITER'S MARKET 


. « - has received 250 favorable 

































newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 

er’s market directory is The Writer’s Market, This 
has been checked and double-checked by hundreds of 
editors, by our own market agents, and by our own 
editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date market direc- 
tory, and the best one ever offered writers. 

In this book we have put out many new features 
suggested by our readers, and improved the last edi- 
tion on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? Study its contents: 


@ Editorial requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 


@ Editorial requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied and stcted in detail. 


Detailed editorial requirements of all book pub- 
lishers. 


Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 


Complete markets for photographs. 


Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 


@ Complete listing of radio stations, networks, ad- 
vertising agencies, and radio syndicates. 


@ Play markets, Verse markets, House Organs, 
Comic Magazines, Cartoon and Gag Markets, 
and other interesting features. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 














WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen : 


( Send me postpaid one copy of the revised 12th edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market. I enclose $3.50. 


(0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 
Writer’s Market.’’ I enclose $4.50 payment in full. 


Name 





Address 





City +. State 
My subscription is [] new [] renewal [] extension 




















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


are assigned. Report immediately. Payment on 
publication.” 


Florida Magazine of Verse, Box 6, Winter 
Park, Fla. Charles Hyde Pratt, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are 
overstocked at present. Report in two weeks. No 
payment except cash awards.” 

Kansas City Poetry Magazine, Box 14, Kansas 
City 10, Mo. Lillian Turner Findlay, Owner; 
Guest editor each month. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use all kinds of 
poetry, but desire inspirational poetry as our 
magazine goes to hospitals, schools, colleges and 
camps. Report on acceptance. Now sponsoring 
$100 contest, subject ‘Portraits.’ Contestant must 
send $2 registration fee with contest poems.” 

Midland Poetry Review, 854 S. Harrison, 
Shelbyville, Ind. Loren Phillips, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 40c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
poetry only. All articles are staff written. Re- 
port in ten days. No payment except prizes.” 

Poetry, 232 E. Erie Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
George Dillon, Marion Strobel, and John Fred- 
erick Nims, Editors. Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We use poetry, and only solicited 
prose. Report in two weeks to a month. Pay- 
ment is 50c a line for poetry and $5 a page for 
prose, on publication.” 

Spirit, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 16, 
John Gilland Brunini, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We only publish 
poems by members of the Catholic Poetry So- 
ciety of America, which is open to all on pay- 
ment of enrollment fee of $2.00. Also conduct free 
bureau of criticism. Write the editor for infor- 
mation. No unsolicited articles. Report in three 
weeks. Payment is 20c a line, on publication.” 

Variegation, Room 549, 124 W. 4th Street, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. Grover I, Jacoby, Jr., 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use free verse exclusively. Report in 
one to three weeks. Payment is a minimum of 
20c a line.” 

Westminster Magazine, 1450 W. Peachtree St., 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Thomwell Jacobs, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use good short poetry. No payment.” 

The Winged Word, 10 Mason Street, Bruns- 
wick, Maine. Sheldon Christian, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
good poetry and articles of 1200 to 2000 words 
on poets and/or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is $5 for articles, on acceptance. No 
payment for poetry except awards.” 


Wings, P. O. Box 332, Mill Valley, Calif. 
Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. Issued quarterly; 


.25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use the best lyric 


verse obtainable, not over 40 to 50 lines. Son- 
nets, quatrains, ballads all welcome, but no free 
verse unless of extraordinary quality. Also use 
book reviews up to 500 words, but editor should 
be queried first. Report in three weeks. No 
payment except prizes.” 
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Little Magazines 


Wildfire Magazine, 1435 Second Avenue, Dallas 
10, Texas. Paul L. Heard, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 35c a copy ; $2.00 a year. ““We use good 
short shorts under 1200 words and short poetry 
of any type. Also articles about writing . tech- 
nique, but only upon the request of the editor. 
Report immediately. No payment; prizes only 
for poetry” 


Pulp Magazines 


Complete Love Magazine, 23 W. 47th Street, 
New York City 19. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We use 
strong dramatic love stories up to 7000 words 
and novelettes from 7500 to 10,000 words. Also 
articles, up to 1000 words, on courtship, love, 
popularity, personality. Buy light romantic verse 
up to 20 lines, but no photographs. Report in 
about a week. Payment is Ic’ a word and up 
and 50c a line for verse, on acceptance.” 


Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Mary Gnaedinger, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We use science-fiction, fantasy, weird, fantastic 
adventure stories: short shorts, short stories, 
novelettes and novels up to 70,000 words. Buy 
poetry, but no articles or photographs. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Love Fiction Magazine, 23 W. 47th Street, 
New York City 19. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “Same re- 
quirements and rate of payment as Complete 
Love Magazine.” 


Planet Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Paul L. Payne, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
20c a copy; 80c a year. ‘We use stories of other 
worlds, adventure, and time travel, 2500 to 
25,000 words. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Startling Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly ; 25c a copy ; $3.00 for 12 issues, 
“We use a 40,000 word lead novel of distinctly 
pseudo-scientific fantasy background and several 
shorts of the same type not over 6000 words in 
length, Articles are staff written. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in ten days to two 
weeks, Payment is ic a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Ten-Story Love, 23 W. 47th Street, New York 
City 19. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
15c a copy; 90c a year. “Same requirements and 
rate of payment as Complete Love Magazine.” 


Thrilling Wonder Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 
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MEASURE SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 
12 Years Guiding Writers Right 
6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 


PROFESSIONAL Constructive, practical, 


prompt criticism of Mss. In- 


PROMPT dividualized assignments for 
beginning and advanced 
INDIVIDUAL writers in courses. Personal 


collaborations. Marketing 

TRAINING FOR Help. Typing. Free reading 

~ and report on Booklengths 
WRITERS and Plays. 


RATES: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, thereafter 60c per 
1000. Poetry 6c per line, minimum $1.00. Typing 50c 
per 1000 words. Write for information upon courses in 
Short Story and Playwriting, Collaborations. 


ALL MSS REPORTED UPON WITHIN 10 DAYS 
VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P.O. Box 56-D Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20,Ohio Phone AV 2332 








Let a typist with 12 years’ experience in typing. 
editing and proofreading type your manuscripts. 
Corrections in grammar, spelling and punctuation. 
Manuscripts proofread before returning. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed fiat. Fifty cents per thousand words. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
808 Ohio Street Walkerton, Indiana 











CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison in- 
mates, are clamoring for “CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS" because this guide gives three features: 
1. How to “dig up" and write magazine fillers; 
2. 365 subjects, one a day, for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to l0c per word. Complete, 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism, plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special 50c. 

“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING SERVICE" explains in detail'a home busi- 
ness with your own hours and ‘no boss. Ideal 
part-time work for writers. 25c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER," a “must” for 
all authors. Writing is a business, so keep a com- 
plete record. What are your profits and losses? 
What are your income tax exemptions? A book- 
keeping system’ and also a manuscript record. 


$1.00. 
All for $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


1006-A Elizabeth St., Dept. D., Anderson, S. C. 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


spout to write, what to write, and where te sell 


ourses in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, offer constructive 
criticisms; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER’S 
MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 


















Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free; 60c per 1000 words; poetry 2c per line; 
Promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help you sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
P. ©. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 









































SHORTHAND in 


re’ Weeks at Home 


signs; 

symbols; © machines; uses ABC’s, Easy to 
learn; easy to write and transcribe. Fast preparation for a job 
Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 taught by mail. Used in leading 
offices and vil Service. Write for free booklet. Speedwriting, 
Dept. 6706-8, 55 West 42nd, New York 18. 


Famous Speedwriting system. No no 















The Little Volumes 
Are Important... 


IN a recent article in The New York 
Times, “The Literary Market Place 
Today” by Harvey Breit, the writer 
quotes a distinguished publisher: “. 

‘We used to break even on a sale of 


5,000 copies. Now . . . we need 10,000 
copies. The result? We’re shopping for 
sure-fire stuff .... And that means that 
we simply haven’t got room . . . for the 
little volume of verse, or the first novel 
that we used to publish .. .’ and so,” 
concludes Mr. Breit, “. . . publishers’ 


lists are growing smaller, tighter. More 
big novels, fewer critical essays . . 
fewer scholarly studies.” 


WeE ruink the little volume of verse, 
the first novel, the scholarly study, the 
critical essay are important. We can 
bring them to the discerning reader. 
Our books, generally published on a co- 
operative basis, are produced at com- 
paratively low cost. Because of this, 
even so limited a sale as six hundred 
copies of, for example, a 64-page book 
of verse will yield a profit to the author 
over and above investment. 


Ir your ms has a definite audience, 
submit it to us. If we like it, we'll 
publish it. For a free copy of We Can 
Publish Your Book, write to Dept. D. 





THE Exposition PRESS 
One Spruce Street New York 7 
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for 12 issues. “We use a 20,000 word lead novel 
of distinctly pseudo-scientific fantasy background, 
an 8000 to 10,000 word novelette, and several 
short stories not over 6000 words long. All 
stories must have a pseudo-scientific background. 
Also use an occasional scientific article* not over 
3000 words long, but no photographs or poetry, 
Report in ten days to two weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Little Theatres 


Cherry Lane Theatre, 38 Commerce Street, 
New York City 14. Paul Gilmore, Director. 
“We want full-length plays with star parts for 
Paul Gilmore, age 60, and Virginia Gilmore, age 
30. ‘Write to Mr. Gilmore at the above address 
or his summer address (July, August; September), 
Route 6, Box 396, North Shore Road, Duluth, 
Minn.” 


The Playshop of the Johns Hopkins University. 
Baltimore 18, Md. N. B. Fagin, Director. “We 
want full-length plays, preferably of an experi- 
mental nature. Report in two weeks. Payment 
on royalty basis; all rights released to author.” 


Theater Americana, Pasadena, Calif. Robert 
Clark, Chairman of Playreading Committee, 418 
S. Marengo Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif. “We need 
plays which have three acts, are laid in the 
United States (or if not laid in the U. S. are 
written by American authors), and which have 
not derived any financial benefit from their play- 
ing or any prizes for their production, or been 
listed with any commercial or semi-professional 
theater or play broker. This does not exclude 
plays that have had amateur productions in 
strictly amateur little theaters or non-profit or- 
ganizations. Manuscripts are read the year round. 
Report in 30 days. All plays submitted, if they 
meet the requirements stated above, are eligible, 
if produced, for the $100.00 prize which is given 
each year to the author of the play that, in the 
opinion of competent judges, is the best pro- 
duced during the year.” 


Trade Journals 


American Paint & Oil Dealer, 3713 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. Roland L. Meyer, 
Jr., Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We want good merchandising articles, 
preferably based on interviews with paint dealers 
or managers of paint departments ‘of hardware, 
lumber or department stores. Articles have better 
chance of acceptance if accompanied by photos 
of store interiors or exteriors. Buy photographs. 
Report in 30 days. Payment is 1c a word, on 
publication.” 


The American Printer, 9 E. 38th Street, New 
York City 16. Mrs. Biruta Sesnan, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use articles giving information on 
efficient methods of operation in commercial 
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printing plants, new and _ successful production 
jdeas, developments in printing processes. Buy 
photographs. Report in a month. Payment is 
Jc a word, on publication.” 







Arizona Stockman, 214-216 Arizona Title Bldg., 
128 N. First Avenue, Phoenix, Ariz. Issued 
monthly; 20c a-copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
articles on livestock, feeding, breeding, range 
development; cattle, sheep, goats, horses, etc. 
Occasionally buy photographs. Report in 30 
days. Payment is Yc a word, after publication.” 


\ 


Brick @ Clay Record, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a 
year. “The ‘Modern Brickbuilder’ section is 
slanted to capture the interest of architects, en- 
gineers and mason builders who are interested in 
designing and building with clay products. 
(Structural Clay Products are brick, both common 
and face, tile, glazed and unglazed, terra cotta, 
clay pipe and allied products like flue liners, wall 
copings, etc.). For this section, we are interested 
in all types of building construction that show 
good use of brick and tile. We are in the market 
for any outstanding brick or tile jobs like hospi- 
tals, churches, schools, industrial plants, etc. We 
want to obtain interesting design details using 
brick and tile and other clay products. We are 
interested in the expressions of architects on the 
beauty, permanence, low maintenance qualities, 
and the économy of building with brick. We are 
also interested in the opinions of mason builders 
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Here is the Easiest Way te 
WRITE @ PAY 


I want to contact new writers interested in 
cashing hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, 
offered each month. No previous experi- 
Send 
postcard for information 


Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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on why they build with brick, their construction 
methods when they use brick and tile, how they 
handle brick on the job, the machinery they 
use, etc. The remainder of the field covered by 
Brick and Clay Record is camprised of two major 
subdivisions classified as Structural Clay Products 
and Refractories. In these fields, all manu- 
facturers are included, but not retailers or users, 
except in the case of brick where, in large. cities, 
there are dealers whose chief and almost sole 
business is the selling of brick. With respect to 
feature or semi-feature stories throughout the 
magazine, it is best to query editors in advance. 
Also interested in plant news and personal news 
items. Photographs bought. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 6c a line for news and $12.50 mini- 
mum per page for feature material.”’ - 


Commercial America, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. Andrew W. Shearer, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use articles dealing with problems of interest to 
foreign trade, those describing new U. S. prod- 
ucts, those dealing with trade conventions, etc. 
No photographs. No payment.” 


The Commercial Photographer, 520 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Charles Abel, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
For the commercial, illustrative and industrial 
field. “We want practical down-to-earth articles 
on any-type of professional photography, but it 
is seldom that the writer who is not himself a 
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PUBLICITY 


Is a detour from fiction, but may be the answer while 
waiting for fiction stories to click. 
Send today for Free Pamphlet,. “PUBLICITY IS 
PROFITABLE.” No obligation. 
‘STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 


Frank C. Sullivan 
1130 Sacramento St. 


Dept. D 
San Francisco 8, Calif. 








CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript accurately and neatly typed on 

good grade bond paper. Fifty cents—1000 words. 

Minor corrections, carbon copy, extra first and last 

page included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 
IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 











WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in 


coin, Mail today. 
DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N, Y. 











TALENTED 
AUTHORS 


Will Help You 


A Staff from Among the Best 
Writers In Hollywood 


Literary Critics — Story Analysts 


Story specialists, all masters in their re- 
spective writing fields. Published novelists. 
Writers with numerous story credits—novels, 
short stories, screen, radio, stage — 

Such are the high-calibre writers and critics 
who will redraft your manuscript, or advise 
and direct you, help you achieve success in 
your chosen profession—writing. All work is 
personally supervised by Mr. Ballenger. 

GHOST WRITING, any subject, from 
outline, synopsis, or idea. Novels, short 
stories, articles. No job too big. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. BOOKS ILLUSTRATED and 
-PRINTED. :Also sales assistance. 


Only manuscripts or ideas of real merit 
considered. Please write letter giving details 
of help required. Send manuscript if you 
wish. Mr. Ballenger will reply personally, 
and send his beautifully illustrated 3000-word 
brochure. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-D 
Hollyweod 28, California — Phone Hi 0193 
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professional photographer can produce such ma- 
terial. The layman can, however, furnish us with 
articles about or interviews with practicing pro- 
fessional photographers, but the subject must be 
an ethical leading photographer who has made a 
success of his business. In such case, we are 
particularly concerned with his methods of oper- 
ating, selling and advertising techniques and use 
of window displays or other promotional ma- 
terial. We are not interested in department 
store studios, itinerant photographers, chain stu- 
dios, cut-price specialists or users of coupons. 
We are not interested in a photographer’s history 
except to the extent that it is necessary to es- 
tablish his background. It is advisable to query 
first regarding the photographer you have in 
mind. Ordinarily we prefer articles of approxi- 
mately 1500 words. Where the material war- 
rants longer coverage, we prefer that the author 
break it up so that it may run in two or more 
parts of about that length. We do not care for 
subheads, and don’t ‘pad’, the material by using 
words where figures are more appropriate. Any 
article about a photographer should be ac: 
companied by not less than three and preferably 
eight or ten examples of his work, plus, if possi- 
ble, a picture of the photographer himself and 
one of his camera room, reception room and 
studio exterior, though these latter are not es- 
sential. We accept or reject normally within 48 
hours though if correspondence and other matters 
are unusually heavy, it may take a week. If re- 
jected, material and photographs are returned at 
once. If accepted, payment is immediate. How- 
ever, unless an author obtains the photographs 
and sends them with the material, payment is 
held up until they are received. We do not ‘pay 
for illustrations. Our normal rate for articles is 
around Ic a word, but we pay up to 2c a word 
for exceptional material. At times material which 
has a worth-while basic idea is so poorly written 
that it is only usable if we completely re-write it 
ourselves. In such case, we may pay only Yc a 
word, but we write the author frankly and hold 
it pending his reply. If we do re-write it, it ap- 
pears over his name.” 


Diesel Power & Diesel Transportation, 192 
Lexington Ave., New York City 16. M. E. Thomp- 
son, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We use technical articles covering the 
Diesel industry. Buy photographs. Report in 
approximately two weeks. Payment is lc a word, 
plus $2.50 per photo, on publication.” 


Drilling, 1420 Pacific Ave., Dallas 1, Texas. 
Pierce Shannon, Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use case history of 
company or biography of owner of oil well drill- 
ing firm; photo and caption of drilling operations 
with owner or superintendent shown; feature 
story with or without arf on technical or semi- 
technical interview with operator; other assign- 
ments on query basis. Whole story should be told 
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ch ma. without padding. Most full-length articles are 
us with prepared by staff or written by men in the in- KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
1g Pro- dustry ; opportunity open for securing out-of-the- | Individual criticism given by a selling 
nust be way drilling papers at regional or out-of-the-way | Vier Editing, revision clieuelh n 
made a meetings. Report in one week. Payment is lc a ies Oa oe a jon on 
we an word and up and $2.50 to $6.00 for photos, on short fiction, articles, radio scripts, plays. 
f oper. acceptance.” Ghostwriting. e 
nd use il a lata te ‘ Criticism fee: $1 per thousand words to 
al ma- Everybody's Poultry Magazine, Hanover, Fa. | 5900; 50c per thousand thereafter. 
rtment Paul F. Worcester, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c ent Geniiee 
ae a copy; 50c a year. “All material must be of a P . 
wpe practical how-to-do-it nature. Direct all articles Free reading and report on novels. Sales help. 
history to commercial poultrymen in the Northeast. Few Write for folder 
to a free-lance writers have the necessary technical 5002 Laurel Canyon Bivd., Phone SU 13458 
ques background to. write such copy. Buy photo- North Hollywood, California 
we if graphs. Report in one week. Payment is 2c to 
proxi- 3c a word, on acceptance.” 
war- SP ae ee PREPARED MANUSCRIPTS 
1uthor i g 802 ie 5 E Can Mean HARD CASH For Talented Authors Who Value 
pa Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. C, L. Onsgard, OUR PROFESSIONAL TYP "ING SERVICE 
rein Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a Technical, Aid — One Carbon Copy : 
all year. “We use feature articles and success stories = 
sing . . Send ~ beaded to 
Aan about retail feed dealers or feed mills, 1000 to STEPHEN R. TUCKER 
pe 1500 words. Photos must be available or ac- 238 Front St. * “Binghamton 3, N. Y. 
ali companying story. Buy photographs. Report in 
possi- one day. Payment is 1%c a word, minimum 
Pa 5 pr ah ATTENTION: EDITORS 
an . P 68 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Merchandising, g tt 
. as 5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los “Angeles 36, Calif. OF RELI IOUS MA AZINES 
a Nicholas F. Naff, Editor. Issued monthly; 23c a . There are more than 25 “religious 
f - copy. “We use articles dealing with any phase ek Wate ita ; 
-d ye of modern operation of fresh fruit and vegetable lobbyists” in Washington, most impor- 
heal departments or stores, with emphasis on cases of tant religious capital in the world. For 
aphs progressive operation. Buy photographs. Reportin | articles or newsletters from the nation’s 
ye ten days. Payment is 3c a word, on acceptance.” J ; : | 
capital, call on a long-time professional. 
Bee Fueloil & Oil Heat, 232 Madison Ave., New LARSTON D. FARRAR 
veil York City 16. A. E. Coburn, Editor, Issued 3925 Benton Street, N. W. Glover Park 
hich monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are Washington 7, D. C. 
itten not in the market for materia] at the present 
te it time.” 
aC a WwW 
hold Hatchery Tribune (Hatchery & Feed, effective RITERS 
ap- July 1), Sandstone Bldg., Mount Morris, Ill. | WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 
S. L. Althouse, Editor. . Issued monthly; 20c a Title Mag. Price 
copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We use articles on mer- Youle Crenhenstole Soneetien, bela 
192 chandising, building, management, success, etc., The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 
np- of hatcheries and feed stores. Buy photographs, a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
3.00 but seldom poetry. Report in two months. Pay- — ph 15 years to over 100 differ- 
the ment is approximately 2c a word, after accept- b. My stntente 2 BITING AND SLANTING TO 
i ” —are featur oday in 
"1 ance. scores of newsstand publications. 
“ c. Ihave developed « NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning, 6 N. SONAL ABUTS eno a Fi coer 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. G. M. Burnam, SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
as. Jr., Editor. Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a d. ae = - URIGUE ~~ AS DIFFERENT — 
; se i i i : i AS PRACTICAL FOR THE BEGINNING 
of . — = peor artichey’ on ca, WRITER ¢ = fin ‘PROFESSIONAL — has ever 
Pr installation, operation, maintenance, alteration, Sele a SELLING WRITER 
ca and extension of heating, piping or air condi- AND RECOGNIZED. _ ie eet 
=e : ae = 
“a Uwall systems br plants and large a Write ta Range | abby A = ou 
aie sually written by engineers or contractors. Buy AY 
n- a “few photographs. Report in a week. Good s7e2 8 hase H. MURRAY 4, Ohio 
Id rates, on publication.” 
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engage in Mail Order Advertising as a profession i Y 
- . + as well as how to make good money OPERAT- im Your 
Spare 


Our thorough home-study course prepares you to / A¢# Home 
ING YOUR OWN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. Can be 


started at home with little capital. Write for free Time! 

booklet to FREE 
A TR L 

RMSTRONG SCHOOLS BOOK 


Dept. WD-86, 7217 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 3, Cal. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Learn MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 


And How To Start Your Own Business! 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Efficiently, on 20-lb. bond. Carbon copy and minor 
corrections free 
60c per thousand words—2000 to 10,000 
55¢ per thousand words—over 10,000 
IRENE HERLOCKER 
6346 Jefferson Ave. 
Phone: Sheffield 9728 R 


WRITE ON TIME!—EREE! 


We’re offering a free copy of WRITE ON TIME to 
all who send us $1.50 for a copy of THIRTEEN WAYS 
TO PLOT. A card will bring you the book C.O.D. if 
you prefer. If not satisfied, return book and your 
money will be refunded. Keep WRITE ON TIME 
for your trouble. WRITE ON TIME sells for 50c 


a copy. 
BLUE HILLS PRESS 
Blue Ash, Ohio 


GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what todo. | do it for you. 
Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Correspond- 
ence requires return postage. Natalie Newell, 2964 
Aviation, W.D., Miami 33, Fla. Author of HOW 


Hammond, Ind. 








Dept. D 








TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 











The Independent Monthly, Independent Petro- 
leum Association of America, 706 Thompson 
Bldg., Tulsa 3, Okla. Frank B. Taylor, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use articles, 800 to 3000 words, on petroleum 
economics, drilling, production, domestic indus- 
try only. Relationship petroleum to national 
safety and peacetime economy. Free-lance arti- 
cles, while acceptable, rarely hit the bull’s eye 
with us. Suggest that author write us regarding 
any proposed feature. Buy photographs of oil 
production in field. Report within two weeks. 
Payment is Yc to 2c a word.” 


The Ladle, 70 E. 45th Street, New York City 
17. Fergus M. McLoughlin, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles dealing with the plumbing and heating 
industry, approximately 1000 words. Buy pho- 
tographs. Report in two months. Payment is 3c 
a word, on acceptance.” 


Mining and Metallurgy, 29 W. 39th Street, 
New York City 18. Edward H. Robie, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
use articles of interest to engineers in the mineral 
industries, on special arrangement. Occasionally 
buy photographs. Report in about two weeks. 
Payment is by arrangement, on acceptance.” 


Music Magazine, Film Building, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. Elizabeth W. McAdam, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 for 12 issues. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing. advertisers. 


“We use human interest stories and  succeg 
stories designed for teen-age readers. Buy pho 
tographs. Report in two to three months, Pay. 
ment is Yec a word and up.” 


National Photo Dealer, 43 Park Ave., New 
York City 16. Augustus Wolfman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles on successful camera shops and good 
camera shop promotion. Buy photographs. Re. 
port in ten days. Payment is 2c a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Northeastern Poultryman, 376 Boylston Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. Margaret C. Dowe, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 65c a year. “We use articles 
that are short, authentic, and interesting to prac. 
tical commercial poultrymen who have large in- 
vestments in hatcheries, broiler plants, etc., i. e, 
producers of pedigreed, high quality stock. Arti- 
cles on hatching eggs, breeding stock, mature 
stock, also feed dealers and poultry supply stores, 
Buy photographs. Report in one week. Payment 
is Yac a word, on publication.” 


Paper Sales, 22 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Ill. Jack Hand, Editor. Issued monthly; 25¢ a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use factual articles 
based on interviews with wholesale salesmen of 
paper and paper products (not printing paper), 
telling how they sell a specific product or to a 
specific market. Use just enough words to tell 
the story. Buy pictures to illustrate What the 
story is about and what the hero looks like at 
work. Report in one day. Payment depends on 
value of material, around 1¥%c a word, on at 
ceptance.” 


Photographic Trade News, 1114 First Avenue, 
New York City 21. Charles MacDermut, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $2.50 a year. “We use mer 
chandising, promotion, systems articles about 
new and resultful methods used in stores sell- 
ing photo supplies and equipment (no photo 
studios). New ways of selling, window displays, 
new or extensively remodeled stores, how they 
get more business at a profit, etc. Buy photo- 
graphs with articles. Report in 10 to 14 days. 
Payment is 2c a word, month following accept 
ance.” 


Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, Ill. J. HL 
Florea, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$1.00 for two years. “We prefer 200 to 500- 
word actual experience stories on poultry rais 
ing, with photographs. Buy photographs. Re 
port in two weeks. Payment is lc to 2c a word 
and $5 for each photo used, on acceptance.” 


Proceedings of the I.R.E., 1 E. 79th Street, 
New York City 21. Alfred N. Goldsmith, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $1.50 a copy; $18.00 a year. 
“We use advanced engineering papers in *com- 
munications, electronics, nuclear science, allied 
fields. Seldom buy photographs. Report in two 
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months. No payment; material accepted is re- 
garded as a contribution to the art.” 


The Professional Photographer, 520 Caxton 
Bidg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Charles Abel, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. For 
the portrait field. “Same requirements and rate 
of payment as The Commercial Photographer.” 


Purchasing, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Stuart F. Heinritz, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
articles on industrial purchasing methods and 
policies, based on current practice in representa- 
tive manufacturing industries, about 2000 words. 
Buy photographs only as illustrations for articles. 
Report in -a week. Payment is 2c a word,’on 
acceptance.” 


Southern Funeral Director, 1070 Spring St., 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga. O. J. Willoughby, Editor 
and Publisher. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use articles under 2500 
words (no minimum length) that will prove of 
interest and value to the funeral directors of the 
Southern states. Buy photographs to illustrate 
articles. Report in two weeks. Payment is Yc 
to 1%2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Southern Power & Industry, 1016 Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Francis C. Smith, Editor. Issued 
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monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles on industrial plant operation, mainte- 
nance, and engineering, with Southern case 
studies. Very little free-lance material used. 
Query editor. Do not buy photographs. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is 1 Yc to 2c a word.” 


Turkey World, Mount Morris, Ill. Frank 
Galer, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use turkey success 
stories, with details as to management marketing, 
1200 to 1400 words. Buy photographs only with 
stories. Report in a month. Payment is Ic to 
3c a word, including photographs, on publica- 
tion.” 


Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive Street, St. 
Louis 2, Mo. F. P. Hankerson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; free. ‘‘We use articles on the use of 
wooden barrels in any industry, up to 2500 
words. Buy photographs and occasionally poetry, 
if humorous. Report in a week. Payment is Ic 
to 1¥Yac a word.” 


The 


World Petroleum, 2 W. 45th Street, New York 
City 19. E. W. Mayo, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use well illus- 
trated technical articles dealing with petroleum 
in foreign fields. Buy photographs with articles. 
Report in a week. Payment is $20.00 per printed 
page, on publication.” 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 

tates, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box number, 

Copy with money order or check for the July issue 
must reach us by June 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence and 
collaborations. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
dream books, professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. (Critics, typists, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents may use dis- 
play advertising only.) 











LAUGHING WATERS FARM for Writers. Hunting- 
ton, Massachusetts. Open June Ist. 


UNIVERSITY SENIOR, EX-ARMY OFFICER, 27. 
available May 30 to Sept. 1 for any mission(s) 
or commission(s) unusual, unique, extraordinary, 
or just plain interesting. I am ready to go any- 
where on this earth. Expenses plus sufficient reim- 
bursement, depending upon assignment. Frank 
and complete exchange of particulars compromised 
only by discretion. Wm. O. McLain, 17 Hewlett St., 
Roslindale 31 (Boston), Mass. PA 7-0920 R. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1948 YEARBOOK. Seventh 
annual edition, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
Pence, Wisconsin, 








FOR SALE: 89-acre farm, beautiful setting, brook, 
outbuildings, spring water. Good 7-ro0m_ house, 
electricity, telephone. $3309.00, terms. David 
Barrett, Claremont, New Hampshire. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


HOW TO INTERNATIONALLY COPYRIGHT your 
brainchild, $100. Knight Publishing Company, 
Leonardtown, Md. 





FOR PRIVATE USERS ONLY: FRAMED ORIGI- 
NAL PAINTINGS Beautiful Oils, Temperas, 
Water Colors, Pastels, Landscapes, Figures, 

Florals, etc. NO TWO ALIKE! Must be seen to 

appreciate. $10 postpaid (R.W.0.)—Money back 

guarantee. LIMITED QUANTITY! Inquire now: 

Fred Sanchez, 385 Chestnut St., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 





PRIZEWAYS, 2171 Hollywood Place, South Bend 16 
Indiana—gives contest rules and examples, Send 
25c for sample copy. 





LUANA: Please write. Joe. 





LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the ex- 
tensive facilities of New York’s specialized libraries 
by sending us your research problems! Accurately 
comprehensvely done; Eng‘ish or foreign lan- 
guages. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt service. 
Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
Division G, New York 17, N. Y. 


NEGRO WRITERS—Send $1.50 for 12 issues of “The 
Negro Writer.” Articles, News Features on Your 
writing problems. Sample copy 15c. The Negro 
Writer, 510 Dorr St., Toledo 2, Ohio. 


WRITER’s DIGEs: 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House 9 
Peitit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


CARTOONISTS, GAGWRITERS! Join Now! Free 
Prospectus. <leinman, 1735-N Bronson Ave, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


AN IDEAL SPOT FOR WRITER’S COLONY. 20 
acres woods and streams; Camp and Trailer Sites, 
reasonable rentals. Homesite lots for sale. Timbers 
for cabins—$175.00 up. Terms arranged. Make 
early reservation. Near Washington. Maud Edgell, 
Dogwood Hilis, Crownsvilie, P.O., Md. 


CULTURED INDIAN WRITER interested in corres. 
ponding with writers in other parts of the world, 
Rau, GPO Box 57, Nagpur, India. 


YOUNG LADY, 2 years college, desires position as 
author’s assistant in New York City. Experience: 
stenography-typing, knowledge of German and 
French. Box E-2. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS, $2 each postpaid; World 
Greatest Literature 61 crown octavo voiumes, bar- 
gain; back numbers The National Geographical 
Magazines, 1915-46; Digest sizes magazines 10 for 
$1, postpaid. Valents, Perry, N. Y. 


ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write book lovers, writers. 
friendly people. Dues $2.00. An intellectual fra- 
ternity. Branson, Missouri. 


BE WISE, CHARACTERIZE! Sales by plausibiljty! 
You need “Handbook Of Emotions’! Over 500 
reactions, alphabetically. Only $1. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove—New Bedford, Mass. 


$10 A WEEK writing 
kets sent for 25c. 














oems. Instructions and mar- 
harles Olive, Willmar, Minn, 


CARTOONISTS—FREE copy of the American Cor- 
toonist. Monthly news and markets for cartoonists, 
Write the American Cartoonist, Box A-1 WD, 
Lawnsdale, Calif. 


CAR SICKNESS TROUBLE YOU? Send $1.00 for 
prevention method used in one family for two 
generations. Simple. No drugs. Box 20, Ithaca, 
New York. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stathp. “The 
Oaks,’’ 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE, Containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy, 10c. Emcee, WD, 1508 South 
Homan, Chicago 23. , 





POETS! Your poems beautifully illustrated in water- 
colors for framing. Hand-lettering. 9x12, $1.40. 
Craft Studio, Box 4718, Sta. E., Kansas City, Mo. 


MOUNTAIN HIDE-AWAY for writers. Reasonable. 
“Montcasa” Bovina Center, New York. 


ATTENTION GAGMEN — Cartoonist interested in 
gags for spot cartoons. Will pay 20% on accept- 
suse, C. A. Rafferty, Govt. Barracks 8B, Grinnell, 
owa. 


IT’S A PLAGUE! Dime (coin) for 1949 pocket 
calendar will help non-sectarian, non-political youth 
crppalention fight our national disgrace—juvenile 
delinquency! Neophyte Explorers, 373 12th Street, 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


TRAVEL FUN ... Have California scenic cards with 
message, your name, mailed to friends. 3 for a 
quarter. P. O. Box 9427, Station S. Los Angeles 
6, California. 








MAIL US ONE TO SIX BOOKS you’re tired of. We'll 
send you same number different titles. Just pay 
postman $1.00. Mountain Bookswap, Box 393, 
Claremont, New Hampshire. 





MR. BUSINESS MAN: Want assistance? Your paper 
written? Or rewritten? Your articles? Talk Top:cs 
and speeches mended? Let an experienced English 
teacher help you in presenting your views on vital 
subjects. Rollin O. Moon, Arcanum, Ohio. 





YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois, 
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ENGINEER-WRITERS, 5c a word, offered by adver- 
tising agency serving national accounts in con- 
struction field. Need factual news-type data on 
engineering projects for possible advertising and 
publicity use. On assignment basis only. Outlin> 
qualifications in short letter and address inquiries 
to Box A-5. 


“SUNNY TRAILS” — Unique outdoor publication, 
features delightful moneymaking hobbies. Sample 
15c. Pennybaker, Box 141, San Marcos, Texas. 


ANECDOTES, JOKES, GAGS, Etc., past, present, 
future, for comedians, writers, co.lectors, emcees, 
disc jockeys, No. 1 only 10c. Editor, top gagman. 
Donnen’s Humor Digest, 2065 Creston Avenue, 
New York 53, New York. 

LADY, fiftyish, on the lonliest job in the world; 
uardian of the forests, invites folks interested in 
alifornia forestry, metaphysics, or writing, to 
correspond. All letters answered. Box E-3. 


USED BARGAINS. Instruction books and courses 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Send for 
Writer’s List and details. Smith Instruction Ex- 
change, 84 Washington St., Peabody, Mass. 


CRAVAT EXCHANGE—Don’t discard disliked ties. 
Send 6 and receive 6 of different selection for 
$1.00. State preference in colors. Distant labels 
on request. P. Box 70, New York 58, N 


GOT A PAIR OF SCISSORS?? Get started on a 
newspaper clipping Bureau. If you want to know 
how, send a dollar for details. LaNell Clippin 
Service, Care Royal Recording, 39 North 3rd, 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 








THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price, 50c. 
Also short features that sel] quickly where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, 
Steger, Illinois. 





STARTLING $1 BOOKS: “Destruction of World;” 
“New History of Jesus Discovered;” “How Miracle 
Shrines Cure.” World Press, Columbia City, Ind. 


WRITING ILLUSTRATED FEATURES for Sunday 
newspapers as easy as taking snapshots of inter- 
esting things around your home and writing to 
your friend about them. My booklet, “Adventures 
In Freelance Newspaper Feature Writing” proves 
it. An amateur writer-photographer finds way to 
make typewriter and camera pay. 15,000 words of 
inspiration and ideas for the beginning article 
writer. $1.00. Alfred H. Holden, Publisher-Book- 
seller, Germantown 1, Tennessee. 





PUBLISHED LYRIC WRITER, wants even collabora- 
tion. Composers write. E. Madden, GPO Box 1225, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





SPOILED, ONLY CHILD, male, chronologically adult, 
desirous of acquiring discipline necessary for ad- 
justment and success. How? E-4. 


PRINTING—Send your copy for item desired, and 
we'll return you free sample proof, price lists. No 
Sentient Tipsworth Printing Co., Charleston, 

inois. 








FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon idea a specialty. Don Frankel, 1508 South 
Homan, Chicago 23, Illinois. 





MSS. WANTED, “HOW TO” SUBJECTS, preferably 
short. Send query, stating subject. Cardinal Book 
Company, 366 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 





WANTED INTELLIGENT DISCUSSION of educa- 
tional and psychological problems by young writer. 
Arthur Reiter, lista correo, Caracas, Venezuela. 


REJECTION SLIP BLUES? Correct this NOW! 


$1 brings “How to Write Stories That Sell.” 
Associated Publications, Dept. K-6, 403 So. Emer- 
son, Denver 9, Colo. 
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WANT PARTNER, writer or would-be 
Have 50 acres mining ground, good pay. A fish 
pond stocked with 3000 trout for marketing. 
$2500 required. Box E-5. 


FORMATS—Do them right! Complete, handy refer- 
ence guide to the professional preparation of over 
15 types of manuscripts—fiction, articles, features, 
gags, fillers, photographs, verse and GrCd verse 
. .. Stage, radio, television ... Etc! Every format 
fully illustrated. $1.00 The Jaydell Company, Box 
449-D, Glendale, California. 


$1.00 BOOK—Just Out. “Western Slang.” General 
information. Postpaid. Arrowhead Press, Box 56, 
Security, Texas. 


INTERESTED IN FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT? List 
of 100 firms with overseas projects, branches or 
affiliates and sample letter of application, $1.30 
COD or $1.00 cash. Foreign Service Institute, Box 
3934T, Miami 24, Fla. 


LOVELAND POSTMARKED—Letters and greeting 
cards remailed, 10c plus postage. Loveland Re- - 
mailing Service, Loveland 3, Ohio. 


ONLY A HALF-DOLLAR! Stamps accepted. Pocket- 
size treatise, “How To Win Prize Contests,” chock 
full of ideas. Prizes in abundance. Free: regular 
25c good-luck charm. Address “Contest Gold,” 
Laura Dickson, Mgr., 1006-B Elizabeth St., Ander- 


son, S. C 





- 





LADIES! Learn step-by-step procedure for 30 earn- 
at-home jobs. No canvassing. $1.00. Dorothy 
Michael, Laceyville, Pa. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Dissolving group has new copies for sale, 
$8, each set, C.O.D. preferred. Address Betty 
Isaacs, Room 804, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


HOBO NEWS CARTOONISTS, whatcha doin’ these 
days? Please write. Hobo Jane Sams, 1426 North 
Dakota Ave., Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


THE QUOTA-FORCE PLAN FOR U.N. REFORM is 
the only effective peace-plan yet developed. 
Wanted: persons to help spread this plan, also a 
unique plan for eugenic schools. Theodore Dufur, 
4012% Portola Ave., Los Angeles 32, California. 








CHARACTER READING from handwriting. Careful, 
personal studies by a competent Graphologist. 
$2.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper Ave., 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 





57 MARKETS FOR GREETING-CARD VERSE, 25c. 
Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


WOMAN, MIDDLE-AGED, WANTS LETTERS from 
people interested in organic gardening, metaphysics 
and writing. Box A-1. 


CARTOON IDEAS written by experienced gag-writer. 
Elm Studio, 1606 Semple Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 


OLD BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. Advise what you 
have or need. Marker, 469 Broadway, Bedford, 
Ohio. . ia. 





“FOUND DETECTIVE PLOT VERY SATISFAC- 
TORY. Enclosing check for two more,” writes cus- 
tomer. Plots!! Short-Shorts and Short Stories!! 
Plausible, soundly-motivated, complete—not dial 
or card made synopses. Post Office Box 477, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 





WANT TO GET AHEAD? Here is a simple method 
that has never failed to bring abundance to many 
happy families. It works so well that one of the 
most successful books of our day was written 
around it. Send postcard for full particulars. A. 
Anderson, Box 194, Willow Grove, Pa. 





100 EARN-MONEY-AT-HOME OFFERS, 25c. Home- 
work Publications, 814 44th Ave., San Francisco. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS—A dealer in new and used 
books wrote me a personal letter naming twelve 
books available from his stock. I regret that letter 
was lost. Will the dealer please write. me again? 
Frank Beach, R.F.D. 3, Box 340, La Porte, Indiana. 
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Professional TYPING Accurate 


Spare (and spur!) your editor-publisher! Make your mss. 
Professional—neat, accurate, correct in spelling, punctua- 
tion, grammar, expertly proofread. Pica type; good bond; 
free carbon, mailed flat with your original—promptly. 
60c per 1000 words, under 10,000; 

over 10,000, 55c per 1000 words. 


WIN SERVICE, P. ©. Box 184, Winchester, Mass. 











CARTOONISTS—Earn money selling to specialized 
markets, Information 50 cents. Entwistle, Box 814, 
Madison, Wis. 


PSYCHISM, SPIRITISM, OCCULTISM — Factual, 
non-sectarian, Unique material. 30 pp. magazine, 
ROUND ROBIN, 3615 Alexia Pl., San Diego 4, 
Calif. Copy 35c. 


WRITER (female) whose stories won’t jell desires 
mature masculine viewpoint. Will welcome ex- 
change of ideas from professionals and sophisti- 
cated kindred spirits. Box E-6. 


POETS—101 cash markets for all kind of poems, 
25 cents, Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


BOOK BARGAINS! All classifications. Free cata'og. 
Briguglios, 106 Jefferson St., Beckley, W. Va. 


AUTHORS: WHY WORRY ABOUT REJECTS? 
Book printer, complete plant, 40 years “know how,” 
specializes in dealing with authors direct. No 
obligation for our estimate or suggestions, Rickard, 
161 Grand St., New York 13, N. Y. 














FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing’ tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 19264 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 





SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for authorship. All 
fields of writing. Catalog free. Humanity Press, 
220 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





PUBLICITY CAMPAIGNS PLANNED and executed 
for authors. Inquiries invited. Hal D. Steward and 
Associates, 1740 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, 





“WHY DIDN’T I THINK-OF THAT?” Guaranteed 
Dollar Book reveals the mainspring of humor 
“Gags” and comedy. Postpaid. Free detai's. 
— Box 6263D, West Palm Beach, 

orida. 





CLEVER IDEAS WANTED—Printing concern now 
interested in buying outright or royalty basis 
clever printing or promotional ideas involving 
printing; for any line of business. If you have a 
good and different idea for one or more advertising 
specialties made of paper, write, in confidence. If 
we use your idea we will contract for it—first. 
ELG Service, c/o The Heralds, Pawnee, Illinois. 





PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years’ experience edi- 
torial writing, selling background, will deve'op 
your story idea into a powerful plotted emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. e will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write Steger, Illinois. 





LEARN GAGWRITING. Send 10c for interesting 
particulars and entertainers’ humor magazine. Don 
Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 





GENTLEMAN, father of two, would like to hear 
some opinions on old-fashioned discipline in the 
home. Box E-1. 





300 NEW AND USED COURSES, books. Large list, 
10c. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


WrITER’s DIcEsT 





SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN stories, columns, 
cartoons, articles, verse to a chain of newspapers: 
That’s how O. O. McIntyre got started. Up to 
$5.00 a day, from each paper. About 2,000 dailies 
in the U. S. and 10,000 weeklies. Make the estab- 
lished syndicates notice you! 5,000-word folio com- 
piled by our staff, “How to Self-Syndicate Your 
Own Material,” is the most complete work of its 
kind, Includes self-syndicate procedure, rate sched- 
ule, sample agreement form, specimen letter to 
editors, 100 idea-sources for newspaper features. 
Complete folio $2.00 postpaid—refunded if not 
satisfied. Folio can pay for itself with one sale. 
Supply limited. Order now. American Features 
Syndicate, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


CARTOONISTS! NEW WRITERS! Your golden op- 
portunity! Supply us with new Pred material. 
Chronicle magazine wants: articles, cartoons, 
stories, songs, fillers are especially needed. Secure 
prospectus, Chronicle magazine, before submitting 
manuscript. Enclose 30c costs, handling, postage, 
etc. Cor. McPlastens, 1430 Monroe St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 





WANT PERSONAL LETTERS for you alone? Special 
(make-believe) letters as you want them, one each 
week. Only $3.00 per month. Box 2003, Cincin- 
nati 1, Ohio. 


WOULD IT HELP TO TALK IT OVER confidentially 
by mail with an understanding person? If so, write 
Florence Gunn, Beaconsfield, Iowa, Voluntary pay 
basis. 








SHORT PARAGRAPHS AND FILLERS sell readily. 
Send 25 cents for details and markets. Writers 
Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





BOOKLET, “WORKING YOUR WAY THROUGH 
COLLEGE,” $1.00. Discusses writing, cartooning, 
printing, typing, selling, etc. Lee Dickinson, Box 
385, Hampton, Va. 





ONE COPY OF PLOTTO, new and complete. First 
$10 takes it. Ray Howell, Box 122, San Jose, Calif. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
home or office, in a new Duplicating Service for 
advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, 

_Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 





WRITERS, EARN EXTRA MONEY in your spare. 


time. “‘How to Build Your Own Mail Order Busi- 
ness,” only 25c per copy prepaid. Earn while you 
learn. Coast-to-Coast, Box 63-W, Station H, Buf- 
falo 14, N. Y. 


COLLABORATORS WANTED. Genealogical. Good 
pay. Instructions, 25 cents. Patillo Agency, Clan- 
ton, Ala. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 62. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 





“100 PAYING MARKETS for beginning writers,” 
25c. Hirsch, Spring-Valley, N. Y. 


WOULD YOU PAY 3%—first $350 made? Color- 
illustrated book, “505 Odd, Successful Enterprises,” 
free. Work home. Expect something odd! Pacific, 
Oceanside, Calif. 





POST. MUSICIAN — seeks correspondence. Box 
-10. 


HAWAIIAN NOVELTIES—Leis, hula skirts, aloha 
shirts, pineapple. Heming, 1421 South Beretania, 
Honolulu. 


LADIES. WHO WILL BE “ANGEL” to good- 
looking, unattached author writing 3 novels. Also 
athlete, dancer, poet. George Lanko, 802 Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 


JOYCE NEWBILL MARTIN—Please get .in touch 
with SOUTH, Hibernia Building, New Orleans 12, 
La., as soon as possible. 
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Be Businesslike .. . 
and you can learn the 
writing Business 





Frederick Palmer 
President of Storycrafters Guild 
(Not -connected with any other 
institute of writing since 1928.) 


TAKE THE ADVICE OF OUT- 
STANDING WRITERS WHO KNOW 


Writing—even part-time writing—is a 
business, and the fundamentals are 
best learned in a businesslike way. 
Ask any writer whose writing sells. 
Storycrafters Guild teaches those fun- 
damentals via the most completely 
comprehensive course in creative writ- 
ing ever made available for home 
study. See what two successful writers 
say about Storycrafters Guild training. 
James N. Young, Associate Editor of 
Collier’s since 
1924 and author 
of “101 Plots, 
Used and 
Abused, 
writes: “‘I do 
not see how any 
intelligent per- 
son who takes 
Storycrafters 
Guild training 
can fail to bene- 
fit by it. I am sure that the Monthly 
Story Analysis Service is one of the 
most valuable features. Whoever is 
doing those Analyses is doing a grand 
job . .. How-can a would be writer 
ever learn to write if he does not 
analyze stories or study analyses 
made by experts? I think the answer 
is—he can’t!” 
Fan Nichols, novelist and writer of 
more than 100 stories in both pulps 
and slicks (Liberty, McCall's, Family 
Circle, Chatelaine, etc.), writes Fred- 
erick Palmer: “The help that you gave 
me back there at the beginning of my 
writing career was priceless, but what 
you are now providing for members of 
the Storycrafters Guild in training, 


JAMES N. YOUNG 
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lifetime guid- 
ance and Man- 
uscript Sales 
Service privi- 
leges is super- 
ior to anything 
ever before 
made available 
to new writers. 


“It seems as if 
the first thing 
every profes- 
sional author 
who learns of your wonderful work 
says is: ‘Oh, if I had only had some- 
thing like it when I was just starting!’ 
Every new writer should make haste 
to apply for membership in Story- 
crafters Guild!” 

And Frederick Palmer says, “Yes, 
make haste to send for complete infor- 
mation, but don’t enroll until you take 
my free Aptitude Test (see coupon).” 
You will never be obligated beyond 
your own ability to receive full value, 
as the course may be terminated at 
any time without further obligation. 


FAN NICHOLS 


No agent will call. Storycrafters’ su- 
perlative training and lifetime guid- 
ance is all conducted by mail (airmail 
East of Rockies). 


THE IMPORTANT INGREDIENT IS “ACTION.” 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





Storycrafters Guild, Dept. W-18 
5617 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California 


Without obligation please send FREE Personality 
Quiz, Aptitude Test and details of Home-Study 
Creative Writing Course. 


Mr. 
BON gina SRO 54-0s SW ves dks 4th oansadeS eRe 
Mrs. 
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practical 
playwrighting 


* teaches you how to write for the stage 
and allied dramatic mediums including 
radio and ielevision. This individually- 
slanted correspondence course is given by 
a selling dramatic writer and novelist who 
can show you how to make the most of your 
talents. Send for free folder today. 


e MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 
FREER GALLERIES ° BERLIN, CONN. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert, Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
encé as a magazine editor qualifies me to givé you. I can 
show you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, 
and tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
experienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


LEARN TO CREATE AND WRITE HUMOROUS 
PHILOSOPHY AND MODERN GAGS 


The ‘1948 GAGGER”’ is a handy tool for those who 
write articles, fiction, books, advertising, columns, 
editorials and publicity. For particulars write 
CREATIVE PRESS 

Los Angeles 2, Calif. 


MONEY MAKING MARKETS 


Free to writers. Ask today for 26 good markets 
for fillers and 14- best buyers of farm paper 
articles. Just send stamped and self-addressed 
envelope to— 











23D Green Street 





Box 25 





E. E. TROXELL 


P. ©. Box 770 Berkeley, California 


Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Send your poems today for free ex- 
amination. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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By Leo Shull 


‘te subject today is characters. 

New York differs from many other metro- 
polises. A white hot beam of publicity con- 
stantly bakes it; from nowhere suddenly 
emerges a “personality,” and accompanying 
this phenomenon often is a million dollar 
earning Capacity. 

In the theatre, there is a premium on 
being “different,” and here are some of the 


characters we’ve learned to know through 


constant association in the past ten years. 
Jules J. Leventhal, millionaire, shrewdest 
producer in America, the kindest, most ex- 
pert man in the theatre. He produces more 
shows than almost all the other producers 
put together. He has loaned more money 
to actors than the Shuberts. His word is 
as good as‘a check; the unions will take a 
telephone call from him for $100,000 worth 
of bond. He is one of the ten men in this 
country who do not have to put up cash 
bonds for production. He has so many 
checkbooks, he can’t keep them straight. 
He is constantly playing cards in his of- 
fice, day and night. He goes to bed at 3:00 
and is up at 7:00 a. m. He has given so 
many new young actors their start in the 
atre that one year Actors Equity begged 
him to lay off for awhile; all the union 
members were unemployed and new people 
were getting their jobs. 
His idioms are hilarious, his grammar 
and English are quoted all over the street. 
But anyone can get to talk to him; his 
door is always open. When shows have 
finished their run on Broadway and are 
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considered “dead,” he takes them over and 
proves they can make more money than 
ever, and play to enormous audiences. 

He is a “people’s producer.” His prices 
for theatre begin at 43c and go up to $1.20. 
Other producers with one-hundredth the 
talent, better English and tailored flannels 
will never do as much for the theatre as 
he has. 

Any playwright can get to Mr. Leven- 
thal. He eats in cafeterias, likes delicates- 
sen, is always on the street seeing shows, 
especially experimental ones by amateur 
groups. 

* * * 

Bernard Hart, brother of Moss Hart. 
Bernie, as everyone calls him, is a punster, 
he will hold a curtain to get a pun off his 
chest. 

His brother, Moss Hart, began as a so- 
cial director at one of these Jewish summer 
camps, putting on Saturday night shows, 
then writing humorous spots for them. 
Then he wrote a play which his agent took 
to George S. Kaufman—the play was 
“Once In A Lifetime.” 

As Moss became famous and rich, he set 
up an office in the heart of Times Square, 
and Bernie as he grew up, became the office 
boy, production assistant, mail answerer, 
and ‘finally stage manager. 

Four years ago, Moss let him produce his 
new show. Then Bernie found a play, 
“Dear Ruth,” which he produced himself 
with another of Moss’s friends. - 


The play had three or more companies, 
sold to films for near a half million dollars, 
was taking in weekly during its run in 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Our students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Diamond Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 
Radio-Phonographs, Washing Machines, 
Watches and other tempting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from 
the "School of the Stars"—the School 
America's Biggest Winners voted Best 
in 6 impartial, independent Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the new- 
est "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests 
now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


DEPT. D, 1015 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








SPECIAL TYPING OFFER 


On your first order, 35 cents per 1000 words up to 
10,000. Regular rate, 50 cents. 10% discount on 
lengths over 15,000. Carbon copy. Extra first page. 
Minor corrections. Mailed flat. Prompt service by 
former college secretarial instructor. 


ERLING N. ROLFSRUD 
Deerwood, Minnesota 











*TO THOSE WHO WRITE 


* WORDS FOR SONGS, BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC. 
We may be able to help you. Our organization of 
+. trained composers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters; make the 
most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
* for free examination and details. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
* 457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





_MONEY 





WRITE FOR BIG 


WRITERS ARE NEEDED FOR THE 
BIGGEST BOOM IN RADIO HISTORY 


Our complete course in Radio Writing can train you for the 
highly paid jobs in radio,or as free-lance writers who SELL. 


OUR SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS PROVE THIS 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 


Studio F—Box 110 
Hollywood 28, California 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your free information 
on how I can train for a permanent and 
highly paid future in radio in my spare 
time. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





COURSES—Only $5 


Teach yourself to write—and save 

Clever new approach. W.F.W. 
sold in 1 week! Journalism—$5. 
Short-skort story—§$5. Textbooks 
FREE with each course. 


FOY EVANS Americus, Ga. 





















MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c per thousand words. 
Original and one carbon. Proof read. 
Accurately, neatly, promptly. 
MRS. ALLIE KRAUS 


172 East Lincoln Ave. Chico, California 
Phone 1975M 



























PERSONALIZED GAG WRITING INSTRUCTION 


By Nationally Successful Professional. 


Write for Particulars 


Cc. R. JACOBS 
Rt. 1, Box 211 Mill Valley, Calif. 


















ARE YOU ONE OF THE REJECTED? 


We offer you editorial guidance and analysis of your 
manuscripts and our best efforts to try to have your 
manuscripts published. Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5,000 
words; over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 
10,000 to 40,000, $7.00; full-length novels and plays, 
$10.00. Manuscripts typed 20c per page. 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 



























ANECDOTES, COMICAL & FUNNY STORIES 
WANTED 


We are preparing to write your yarn and publish it 
above your name in our new book. You may have 
several for us to choose from. Send addressed 
stamped envelope for details. We will send regis- 
tration forms and details. The funniest story you 
ever heard, age, when or where you heard Hf has 
nothing to do with it. This book cannot be bought 
and will only be sent to those registered. Dad's 
antique, Mother's back fence gossip, Farmer Brown's 
slick one. This is not open to Professionals. Come 
= a Dad, Sis, Brother. Fun for the whole 
‘amily. 


Write “STORY TELLERS" 


Box 60, Gracie Station New York 28, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, Perfect Work. Carbon Free. 
By Experienced Typist. Prompt Service 
50c per 1,000 words. Minor corrections. 


CLARA ATKINSON COX 
526 Valley Road Charlottesville, Virginia 











AVOID GLARING ERRORS 


Be sure of accuracy in your background material. 
Authentic descriptions furnished of any person, 
place or event from ‘Mexico City to San Fran- 
cisco — personally verified. 


"LOCALE" 
75061 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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New York and on the road, a sum near 
$30,000 a week. 

Bernie must be worth over $100,000 by 
now; he is young, although he has grayish 
hair. Lately he has gotten interested in 
political and social justice and, like his 
brother Moss, has joined organizations that 
fight for peace, social improvements, etc. 

But at 5:00 p. m. every day, a little 
group is waiting at Sardis bar, and in will 
walk Bernie perhaps with a box of 2ic 
cigars under his arm; and then will begin 
an hour of puns, plays on words, rhymes. 

His conversation is constantly intermin- 
gled with these puns, no matter how serious 
the subject. 

What we would really dread though, is 
sitting for eight hours at a meeting of the 
card playing group which calls itself “The 
Thanatopsis and Inside Straight Poker 
Club” which meets weekly and consists of 
some well-known theatre people. Once a 
week they have a session lasting from 9:0 
p. m, to 3:00 or 6:00 a. m. Mr. Hart 
manufactures his puns, it is reported, at 
the rate of 400 an evening. 

Mr. Hart has returned from a trip to 
Hollywood, and is now reported hunting 
for a script to produce. Something with 
puns, we imagine. 1501 Broadway. 

* * * 

You’ve already read about Edgar Lucken- 
bach, who inherited $21,000,000.00 from 
his father, the owner of the Luckenbach 
Shipping lines, 

Mr. Edgar took a half million of it in 
cash and hired a press agent to tell the 
papers he wanted to produce plays. He 
rented a suite in Rockefeller Center, and 
next day had to rent a guard to keep the 
mobs away. He is blond, age 21, built like 
a football player, sweet disposition. 

He lost $100,000 on the’ first show, 4 
musical, then a like amount on the next 
three shows. The beauties flocked to him 
One day he rented a nite club for the night, 
invited several hundred friends and-handed 
out everything free from 9 p. m. Tuesday to 
3 a. m. Thursday, continuously. 

A short while later he ran off to Africa 
to shoot lions. 

A few days ago he gave up the theatre 
and shipped out on one of his own cargo 
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boats, telling the press he had decided to 
become a sailor. 

We'll bet Mr. L. will be back in the 
theatre in a short while. Characters seldom 
change roles for long. Besides he still has 
$20,750,000 left. No. 45 Rockefeller Place 
is where he gets his mail. 

* * * 

Richard Kollmar is a producer; a radio 
actor, a director, a stage actor, a nite club 
columnist, an owner of a radio serial, a 
performer for ten years on that breakfast 
program “Dorothy and Dick,” the husband 
of Dorothy Killgallen, newspaper columnist, 
a writer, playwright, song -lyricist—there 
are a dozen other titles. 

He looks like an accountant, walks with- 
out coat and hat usually, has thin red hair. 
He earns on his “Boston Blackie” program 
about $500 a week. His breakfast program 
brings another $1,000 a week. When he 
does a show, usually a musical, he puts a 
quarter of a million into it. He gets the best 
technicians, and really the most beautiful 
girls we have ever seen. 

He’s quiet, unassuming, and always 
seems to have plenty of time. He’s at the 
nite spots till 2 in the morning and is on 
his breakfast program at 8 in the morning. 
Must sleep in shifts. 

He has been looking for another musical 
for several years. He will produce this and 
still carry on with his ten or twenty other 
roles. 

By the way, his musicals are very risqué; 
his first was banned in Boston. 

He’s produced “Early To Bed,’ which 
he also directed, then played the leading 
tole. He also produced “Are You With 
It?” Both were sold to films for high sums. 
His office is 229 W 42. Maybe he started 
out as an accountant. 

* * * 

Jimmy Elliott is back in town, having 
been away from Broadway for almost two 
years. 

Jimmy is about 24 now, but looks like 
19. In fact he looks like good background 
for a subway rush. 

Grinning, short, slicked-back hair which 
he combs every few minutes, a fast talker 
with New Yorkese wise cracks and phrases, 
No one would ever take him for a producer. 
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WANTED- 
NEW LYRICS 


—also new melodies. If we accept 
yours, we will publish, print and plug it, 
. ... FREE OF CHARGE 


Make your writing talent pay off—in the lucrative song- 
writing field. We want new lyrics. New melodies, too. 
Send in either, or both. Charles Ross wi!l review your 
manuscripts personally. Now President of Songwriters’ 
Advancement Institute, Inc., Mr. Ross for 8 years was 
Professional Manager of the Paramount Music Corp. (@ 
subsidiary of Paramount Pictures). 


ALL BIG HITS 

Mr. Ross has handled the exploitation for Thanks for 
the Memory, One Dozen Roses, Full Moon & Empty 
Arms, Saturday Night Is the Loneliest Night, I Don’t 
Want to Walk Without You, and many other big hits. He 
is personally acquainted with America’s top band-leaders 
and recording artists. When he receives your manuscript, 
he will write you a letter of detailed criticism and advice. 
If he* judges your manuscript to be of superior merit, and 
accepts it, he will (1) without charge, send you a stand- 
ard contract providing full standard royalties, (2) without 
charge, have a melody written by a successful songwriter 
(or have a lyric written for your melody), (3) without 
charge, copyright, publish and print your song, or handle 
it through a leading publisher, (4) without charge, use his 
experience and contacts to make your song a big-paying 
hit. Mr. Ross gives all this service free of charge, be- 
cause he profits as the publisher of a song, just as you 
profit as the writer. 

You pay only for Mr. Ross’s 
criticism-—$2 for each lyric or 
melody. (For words and music 
for one song, it’s still only $2) 
There is never any other charge. 
All service after acceptance is 
absolutely free. So start head- 
ing for fame and fortune. ACT 
NOW. Send in your lyrics, mel- 
odies, or completed songs. Ac- 





OUR ONLY FEE 


$2 


for each lyric, 
melody or both 


NEVER ANY 





h with $2 (cash, 
check or money order). DOT | OTHER CHARGE 
TODAY. 





SONGWRITERS’ ADVANCEMENT 


INSTITUTE, INC. 


Room 701, Dept. A-6, Brill Bidg. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 

23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed expertly and prompily. 
Minor corrections if desired. 
50c per 1000, carbon free. 


RUBY WATSON 
829 Christian Place Indianapolis 2, Ind 


MASS. 




















FREE (for a limited time only). ‘ABCs of Comedy 
Writing’’ ($1 seller) by Art Henley—author of 
“Radio Comedy: How To Write It’ with every 
one-year subscription to “HUMOR BUSINESS” 
trade journal of comedy world: $2.50 
sample copy—monthly—25c 


HUMOR -BUSINESS 


104 East 40th St. NYC, 16 



















SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. 

RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., ©13- Chicago 47, lil. 
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§ A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 

7 We - _ publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
§ book pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
) “The William-Frederick Press ¢ 

» 

) 


Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St, New York 1, 





N, Y. 














Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
















EARN EXTRA MONEY AT HOME! 


“How to Make Money With a Typewriter". .$ .25 
“Ten Ways to Make Money at Home"...... .25 
“How to Write & Sell Jokes & Gags"...... 1.00 


(Do not send stamps) 
Remit in cash, postal note or check. 


AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS, Desk 35, Bellmore, N. Y. 














SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 
Yours May Be "THE BIG HIT" 


Rush your poem, for Free Examination, 
outstanding offer mm Free tp the booklet. (No 
obligation). Recordings Furnished. 

R49 MUSIC SERVICE 


Sclem, Indiana 
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He looks like his own office boy. 

He was an office boy. At lunch hour he 
would grab a sandwich and while eating it 
make the rounds of producers’ offices, ask- 
ing for an acting job. 

He got an “extra” role, no lines—he was 
in a crowd scene. He worked during the 
day, played at night. Then he went to play 
agents, ‘told them he was in a show and 
was looking for a play to produce. His 
earnings totaled about $28 a week. 

He was given some fourth-rate plays to 
read, decided to produce one on an experi- 
mental basis. By the usual miracle of show 
business, he got other people to put $1,800 
in this tryout. The leading girl got a Holly- 
weod contract, Jimmy got a show, with 
publicity—of course he lost the $1,800—got 
offers of other scripts, got another producer 
to give him office space. 

To make a long story short, Moss Hart 
and George Kaufman let him direct one 
of their touring companies of “Junior 
Miss,” he was invited to country homes of 
the rich in the theatre, got plenty of acting 
parts for himself, and wound up producing 
two professional Broadway plays, both of 
them terrible, and big losers. He’s lost about 
$150,000 by now, but that’s other people’s 
money, and 
ing up. 

In Hollywood he produced a show with 
Billie Burke and Grant Mitchell. It’s com- 
ical to see this boy bossing gray-haired 
business men, directors, famous film stars. 

Well, he is opening another show as this 
is being written, but something tells us he 
will be looking for a new script by the time 
this gets into print. 

Jimmy is a walking success story for 
juveniles. No money, 


meanwhile he keeps mov- 


no experience, no 
reputation—all he has is a conviction that 
these don’t matter. And he’s right. He also 
has no judgment, but we’re sure he’ll for- 
give us for saying this when we add that he 
will acquire judgment in time too. He can 
be reached by mail, via Actors Equity, 45 
W. 47. 

Tenacity is the thing that counts, gentle- 
men. All the rest can be acquired as you 
go along. ~ 
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WRITERS’ CLUBS SELL YOUR POEMS—MAKE THEM PERMANENT 


Get our New, Enlarged, Improved Course now. Its triple 
method and scientific approach, with new values nowhere 
























































our he Haven Sought else offered, make this course a vital need. Let our ex- 

: ° . perienced teachers, writers, critics help develop your 
ting it Sir: poetic talents. 
S, ask- I would like to know if there is a writers’ club Send 1 short poem and $1 for trial criticism. 

in Boston that welcomes beginning writers re- NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 
ae 3 “ 632 Melba St. Dallas 8, Texas 
heal gardless of race, religion or nationality, 
yas 


I am sincerely interested. 


ng the Mayor A. Morris, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


0 play 27 Fountain Street, Neatly, accurately and promptly. 


w and Boston 19, Massachusetts. One carbon free. Proof read. 











e. His 10,000 Words a Month 50c per 1000 words 
Sir: MARGARET FOUTS 
lays to I would like to announce formation of a new 1307 N. Syeamere Ave. sos Angeles 28, Calif. 
>xperi- writers club, known as the Olympic Pen Club. 
f show As there is no other club nearby, we will accept FAME? FORTUNE? FOOEY! 
$1,800 members from the entire Olympic Peninsula. pe | waee no false promioss. We colticine, edit and 
Holl There are no dues, and the club meets on the aie aa ies and Socks & Save 
ae frst and third Fridays of the month at the Start your writing career sensibly—successfully. 
, with Recreation Hall at 1:30 in Port Townsend. Send TODAY os details. 
J—got There are now eighteen active members. Mem- AUTHORS' AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
. 31 West 92nd Street New York 25, N. Y. 
oducer bers must produce 10,000 words of creative 
work a month or be enrolled in some corres- 
pondence or extension work, Starting in June, ANALYZING THE MARKETS 
s Hart § professor George Savage of the University of Method explained and essential coterie given 
~ ° > . . oO instan selection 
ct one Washington’s English Department will hold two story cemactorietion can be made. Outline to 
: iemonthly classes in writing. istinguish magazine fiction is extended to rapidl 
jn bi-monthly Mins. Juan ee ease sonal and tabulate analysis results Ps 
mes 0} a Bearers exe ’ i ALFRED B. CARR 
acting Olympic Pen Club, 2523 Ridge Road Berkeley 9, California 
luci U Street, 
ucing Port Townsend 3, Washington. 


sth of YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
about”  “evtford PROFESSIONALLY PREPARED FOR MARKET 


Sir: 
sople’ . z One Carbon Fr 
-ople’s Hartford, Connecticut, writers please note! Petey ai eons 
mov- A league has been organized for the acquain- Behe acuueetin 
s : : : - Mc 
tanceship, stimulation and exchange of ideas 549 W. Aldine Ave. Gate 2 


among the creative writers of Hartford and 

















y with oss 

vicinity. 
com- All that is required for membership is sin- WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
haired cerity and produced written work. ; (Suburban to Chicago) 

For further information, call our director, Professional revision, criticism, rewriting that will 
stars. Mr. Edward Plourde, 32-6769, after 6:00 p.m. do for you what you probably cannot do for 
+s thi Sedan <8: Maen yourself—help you sell your stories. Information 

ap : free. 
us he 390 Main Street, St ; 
Gaal Wethersfield, Connecticut. — Mlinois 
a 
San Pedro Club $1,200.00 
Sir: . A 
y for Paid Yearly to New 


— Would you please make the listing of our S ey N 

e; San Pedro Writer’s Guild care of Oliver Porter, Ww 

1 that Corresponding Secretary, 542 39th Street, San G R : T E R S 

e also Pedro, California. 

1 f We meet the second and fourth Tuesdays of 
es the month, at 7:30 p.m. at the home of Elizabeth 

at he Sale, 2725 Carolina Street, San Pedro, and all 





Send us your songs and song poems without 
delay. Prominent Hollywood composers 
write the melodies, Manuscript lead sheets 
and professional recordings furnished. Full 
cooperation and intelligent guidance in the 






e can those interested in any phase of writing are exploitation of your song. 
y, 45 cordially invited to attend. paer: Tour Song Material Today les 
? F X AMIN ATION— 
Yeates: P oe & : Or Write for Full Details. DO IT NOW! 
orresponding Secretary, 
entle- 542 39th Street, CINEMA SONG COMPANY 
Dept. L-41, P. O. Box 670, Beverly Hills, Calif. 








San Pedro, California. 





s you 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 





Beginners 


Only 
On THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 


monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 























The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 









ing. This puts me under no tion. 
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Dairylanders 
Sir: 

The Allied Authors are a group of Milwaukée 
writers who have banded together for mutual 
assistance for a number of years. We have 
several successful full time professionals. We 
formerly rotated our meetings among member; 
homes twice each month. As we grew in mem- 
bership we found this impractical. 

We have solved this problem by forming an 
Associate Group. The parent group still meets 
at members’ homes the second Friday of each 
month. The associate group does likewise. On 
the fourth Sunday of each month, the members 
of both groups meet at the Men’s Press Club 
which will accomodate a large number. 

If a vacancy occurs in the parent group, an 
associate may be invited to affiliate or a prop- 
erly qualified new applicant may be taken in. 
Conversely, if a regular member prefers to go 
over to the associate group he may do so. 

Although we have a fairly full house now 
we will consider anyone genuinely interested 
in writing and personally agreeable to the other 
members. We will even form a second associate 
group if necessary. Those interested may attend 
one or two meetings as guests and may submit 
manuscripts for criticism if they desire. If things 
are mutually agreeable they will be invited to 
join. 

For further information and dates and places 
of meeting please contact Mr. Jack Woolgar, 
1902 E. Geneva Place, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 
Telephone LAkeside 3717W. 

GEOFFREY MAPEs, 
Vice-President. 


Rochesterites 
Sir: 

The Rochester Writer’s Club wishes to extend 
a cordial invitation to interested writers, pro- 
fessional or amateur, whether resident or “visit- 
ing firemen.” 

Meetings are held regularly, on the second 
and fourth Tuesday of the month, at 8:00 p.m., 
at the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences 
located at 657 East Avenue, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Programs include member criticism of manu- 
scripts, as well as a period devoted to writer- 
workshop activities. 

Seymour D. Buck, President, 

Rochester Museum of Arts and 
Sciences, 

657 East Avenue, 

Rochester 7, New York. 











* *We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 

















VETERANS 


The Writer’s Digest course in short 
story writing has been approved by the 
Veteran’s Administration. Your en- 


rollment will be paid for under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights. 

















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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BOOKS 


catalogues, WRITER’S DI 


to its readers. 


After a conscientious —- ef over a score of publishers’ book 


All books selected are authoritative and interesting to 
read. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


recommends the following books 





. GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 








PLAY WRITING — 





Professional Radio Writing 4.00 





Art of Plain Talk..............$2.50 | How > Jirie a Play 2.50 Albert R. Crews 
Flesch ia id eer. _ Writing and Editing 4.00 
Concise Oxfor: ictionary...... 3. Playwritin for Broadwa 2.00 ar arren 
Fowler Leo "Shull . Radio Writing 4.00 
Desk <> Dictionary. ...... et ee = = Playwriting : 2.00 Max Wylie 
Rae ° osephine Niggli 
John B. Opdycke Technique of Screenplay SONG WRITING 
English Cape L + eee +. ae ee 3.50 | Art of Song Writing.......... $ 1.00 
James e. Fernald ale Al Dubin 
Get It Ri ; 3.75 | Write That Play 3.00 | So You Want to Writ a Song? 1.00 
John ; Opdzeke - 3.00 Rowe obert Bruce 
ight Practi co, 
ag RAG cre feestes PLOT CONSTRUCTION SHORT STORY WRITING 
Protection and Marketing of —- of the Short Short How to Revise Your Own 
Literary Property .. 3.75 Sto ee 1.00 Stories , . 6 1 
vane Saws Wycliffe “Hill” Anne Hamilton 
Roget’s <a pee > 1.50 | 101 Plots Used and Abused 1.25 | Let’s Write Short Shorts 2.00 
The ‘‘Said’”? Book. oe eae Young Foy Evans 
The ‘Sophisticated Synonym”? Plottin - to Have a Brain Narrative Technique 3.00 
CB ends, SRE 2.50} Chil 3.00 Thomas Uzzell 
The Substitute for “Very”... ... 2.50 Woodford Short Story Writing for Profit.. 2.00 
Underworld and Prison Slang.:. 1.00] Plotto ............. ~ 25.00 Blackiston 
A. D. Freese Wm. Wallace Cook Write the Short Short 3.50 
Usage and Abusage 3.75 | Story Plotting Simplified. . 2.50 Elwood 
Eric Partridge Heat Writers: Try Short Shorts 3.00 
Webster’s Dictionary ........... 1.50] 36 Dramatic Situations 2.00 Mildred I. Reid 
Western Words ................ 3.00 Georges Polti Writing Magazine Fiction 2.50 
Adams Writers: Let’s Plot...... 2.50 Campbell 
SS re 1.00 Mildred I. Reid Writing the Short Short Story.. 2.50 
Ambrose Bierce POETRY Kammerman 
CARTOONING An Editor Looks at Poetry $ 2.00 MISCELLANEOUS 
The Art of Cartooning. ... 1.00 Stanton A. Coblentz Art of Useful Writing $ 2.25 
Thorndike a. < Technique of bees itkins 
The Secrets of Cartooning. . 1.00 2.50] Best from Yank 3.50 
Thorndike yet Wood Characters Make Your Story 3.50 
DETECTIVE WRITING —— paming Dictionary. 2.00 Maren Elwood 
Act of the Mystery Se 5.00 lement Woo Contest as 1.00 
leaead ane so . First Principles of Verse 2.00 | Editor’s Choice. 3.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.50|__ Robert Hillyer Alfred Deshiet 
Dr. H. Soderman @& F. J. How to Revise. Your Own Indirections ; 2.00 
O’Connell Poems . so, eee Sidney Cox y. 00 
Mystery Fiction .............. 2.00 Anne Hamilton Let’s mage About You 2. 
Marie Rodell Seven Principles of Verse 2.50 | vrakin - heeaead ts Selahie 2.00 
Writing Detective & Mystery Anne Hamilton Walter Wes Sites ; 
Ee 2.75 Unabridged Rhyming The Mind in the Makin 1.50 
Burack Dictionary ‘ 3.50 ig ;  Baksason ei a 
JUVENILE WRITING Clement Wood My Last Million Readers 3.00 
How to write and Sell Short Verse —s Simplified 1.50 mile Gauvreau ; 
Juvenile Articles ........... 4.00 obert Buell The Process of Creative Writing 3.00 
Edith Kent Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 2.50 Pearl Hogrefe 
Juvenile Success Secrets....... 2.00] Writing and Selling Grating Royalty Road 2.00 
; ‘erman rd Verse... 00 ouis DeJean 
Writing for, Children Oe stone 2.50 June Barr Steses You Can Sell 3.00 
erry est Writing Light Verse 2.00 eoey 
Writing Juvenile Fiction. . 2.50 kt Beeceer Trial and Error 3.00 
Whitney Jack Woodford 
Writing the Juvenile Story. . 2.00 RADIO WRITING Working With Words 1.50 
Hall Do’s and Don’t of Radio L. Pavette 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING es =| is 1,00 Ween: Bop Sages 2.00 
The Magazine Article.......... ip ogers Mildre e 
Comment = — Gateway to Radio 2.50 | Writers: Here’s How 1.00 
Magazine Article Writing...... 3.25 Firth @ Erskine Mildred I. Reid 
Brennecke How to Speak and Write for Writers: Learn to Earn 2.50 
Technique in Article Writing.. 3.00] Radio se .. 3.50 Mildred I. Reid 
Rabovon B Baile Alice Keith Writers: Make It Sell 2.00 
Wriths and Selling nsemgeell How to Write for Television 2.75 ildred I. Reid 
Feature Articles ... . 4.65 Doug Allen Writing Non-Fiction 3.00 
Helen M. Patterson More by Corwin 3.00 Walter S, Campbell 
MARKETS Norman Corwin The Pag of Fiction 3.00 
Pointers on Radio Writing 2.00 Hoffman 
a Sa ‘apne 50 Josephine Niggli wire ‘Paper Kit 6.20 
Photo Almanac ..... 1.75 We Ks 2 
Writer’s Market ..... 3.50| WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Mathieu @ Peon Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid 
Writer‘s Year Book ...... .50 
Mathieu & Dreifus 
a a a ay aay tie oh ark o Me dea N AOS TON 65 bp Aes ee 
Craft of Novel Writing........ 2.75 PP. 
urac 
‘a3 a, Se Rs. csc OE, IN E-UIODD.. +. cu s<din sac ce herons cov cadueecduep eens aces es eeael 
zze. 
Why Write a Novel...... ee a ee 
W oodfor 
Writing Novels to Sell......... 2.50 | Address .........00-..ecce seen eee teen erence es 
L. D’Orsay ere ee Te ee See ee ee 











On orders mailed from Ohio, add 3% for Ohio sales tax. This applies only to orders mailed from Ohio, 
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Writer’s Dicest 








WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pubii- 
cations that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story—so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If ‘you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction 


Publicity~ Helps 


(Continued from page 17) 


April i: 
April SF , 
April as 









when writing advertisers. 


Called on the trade, includ- 
ing such stores as Old Cor- 
ner, Jordan Marsh Con- 
pany, Charles E. Lauriat 
Company, and DeWolfe and 
Fiske. 

Dr. Weinstein spoke at the 
American Legion Hall in 
Chelsea, Mass., his home 
town. This lecture was spon- 
sored by the American Le- 
gion and the Chelsea Public 
Library. About 120 books 
were sold as a result of this. 
(There are no book stores 
in Chelsea: Macmillan ar- 
ranged to have the book on 
sale at the Public Library, 
and had window displays in 
two vacant stores in Chel- 
sea.) At the Public Library 
there was an exhibit of 
“Barbed-Wire Surgeon” in 
various stages of making, 
from manuscript to bound 
book. 


New York 

Dr. Weinstein appeared on 
Bill Leonard’s “This Is New 
York” program, WCBS. 
Appeared on Alma _ Det- 
tinger’s WOXR program. 


With Mrs. Weinstein was- 


guest of honor at a party 
given by Macmillan, to 
which were invited officials 
of B’nai B'rith, National 
Jewish War Veterans, and 
other organizations. 

In the evening addressed a 
forum at Mt. Sinai Temple, 
Jersey City. 

Dr. Weinstein addressed a 
group of war veterans at the 
Jamaica American Legion 
Post No. 90. 25 auto- 
graphed copies of the book 
were sold. 
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Was principal speaker at 
dinner, annual convention 
of American Defenders of 
Bataan and Corregidor, 
Hotel Commodore. In the 
group were former prisoners 
of war who had known Dr. 
Weinstein in the Philippines 
and in Japan. Well over 50 
copies of the book were au- 
tographed and sold. 

While in New York Dr. Weinstein visited 
the following book stores, meeting the per- 
sonnel and autographing books: Brentano’s, 
Gimbel’s, Liveright Bookshop, Gellert’s, 
Books and Co., M. S. Whaley, Inc., Guild 
Book shop. All these stores had window 
displays. 


Mobile 


April 13: -An autographing party was 
given at the Haunted Book 
Shop, and about 50 auto- 
graphed copies were sold. 
The following special publicity in addi- 
tion to routine releases was sent out from 
Macmillan, New York. 
Letters to. reviewers and others who re- 
ceived advance copies of the book: 


Editor of Barb Wire Clubs News 1 
About loca! persons mentioned in the 
book Pe nf Se ae 
About local persons who were in 
prisons described by Weinstein 3 
About local persons who may have 
known Weinstein cee 4 
To Washington, D.C., reviewers about 
Weinstein’s visit to Washington 3 
‘Total letters 25 
Stories 
General : 


For Bataan magazine. 
For Masonic magazines. 
For Masonic newspapers. 


Total general stories 3 
Local: 
To Public Relations Officers in Army 
Posts 5 
Home towns of nurses who served 
with Dr. Weinstein 16 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
‘YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 

We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 
to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if. you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 2 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help. you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own Indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Verse five cents the 
line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on typed novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East J2th St. Cincinnati 10, Okie 





Writer’s Digest is your best introdyction when writing advertisers. 
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Ghosting that Stands out 


One of my ghosted novels is a top seller in 
religious book stores. Two other books have sold 
10,000 copies. Consideration reading of your idea 
$1.00. Criticism if | do not accept. Extra charge 
for detailed work. 


$2.50 
1.00 
1,00 


"Writing for a Living'' 207 pages, cloth 
"How to Publish Profitably,"" paper 
“Atomic Short Story Technique,"* paper 


RICHARD TOOKER 
r. 6. = 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to Editors’ requirements: ac- 
curately, neatly, promptly. One carbon copy, 
50c per thousand words. 


GRACE TRIPP 
Chittenango, N. Y. 








Fyler Road 





Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 


We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unavailable. 
If accepted they will be submitted to reliable publisher. 

NEW WRITERS WELCOME. 


WRITERS, CIRCLE- nena PRESS 


Established 
30 Church St., Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


We’ll send you ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE, C. O.D. 
After you’ve read it and tested this unique method of 
writing short-shorts you must be completely satisfied. 
If not, return the book for your money back. The 
cost is $1.00. If you send cash with your order, we’ll 
send you FREE a copy of our short-short markets. 
Same return guarantee. 

PRESS 


BLUE HILLS 
Blue Ash, Ohio 








Dept. W 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU! 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories,.articles, books, for hundreds of satis- 
fied clients. I may be able to help you see your name 
in print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 





New Ulm, Minn. 





Dept. D 211 S. Valley 


CANADIAN WRITERS 


If you are writing stories or articles that do not sell, get 
in touch with me. I am a SELLING writer; but so many 
would-be writers take up my time wanting to know how 
it is done, I feel justified in charging a fee. I may be able 
to help you, too. A stamp will find out. 


FRANK N. PICKFORD 
P. ©. Box 1044 Cobourg, Ontario 


SSSR er 
SONG POEM WRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR SONGS 

GET THE FACTS FIRST 
Write today for free booklet ‘‘Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting” and our attractive offer. 

SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
331 West 46th St. New York 19, N. Y. 














Home towns of persons mentioned in 
the book 

Home towns of persons who helped 
Dr. Weinstein 

Home towns of veterans from the far 
Pacific area 

For release in Manila. . 


Total local stories 





New Slant on Religion 
(Continued from page 31) 


Comer Bldg., Birmingham 3, Ala. Juliette 
Mather, editorial secretary. Published 
monthly by the Woman’s Missionary Union 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. World 
Comrades is for small children, Ambassador 
Life for boys of scout-age, the Window for 
high school and college girls, and Royal 
Service for women—home makers and busi- 
ness and professionals. “I think that we 
do not have any real taboo subjects so long 
as they are in the realm of mission interest. 
We like to have stories with real plots. Our 
material, being missionary, requires more 
study for accurate background than most 
people wish to give.” Payment varies; at 
present rather low on all material except 
programs. 

Rion’s Herald. 581 Boylston St., Boston 
16, Mass. Emory Stevens Bucke, editor. 
A Methodist weekly of news and comment. 
Query this market before submitting. Pay 
only for solicited manuscripts. 


$1,000 Mystery Prize 
Sir: 

Dodd, Mead & Company announces the award 
of the $1000 Red Badge Mystery Prize for 
Spring, 1948, to Ursula Curtiss of Boston for 
her novel “Voice Out of Darkness.” The prize- 4% 
winning story is set in a small town in the 
author’s native state, Connecticut. Mrs. Curtiss § 
is the daughter of Helen Reilly, well-known 
mystery writer. This is her first novel. 

The Red Badge Prize is a semi-annual award 
for a distinguished mystery-detective story by an 
author who has not previously appeared under | 
the Dodd, Mead Red Badge imprint. : 

* Dopp, Mean & Co., 
432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











THE DOOR OF OPPORTUNITY 


| AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


(PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


@eck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 
? at 150 words each—and supplies Pie n FOREVER AND 

OUT LIMIT. No two 

could be simpler to o 

nd to yourself, and y 

ABI E PRACTICAL PLOT, BR EADY FOR USE, 
Merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 


ri jumble of words or sentences. 
of imitations PRICE $1.00 


/HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
| WRITING 
SU Ghceerlan od) ca? wrenigns., 4 comonchonsive 


PRICE $1.00 


COMPLETE WRITER'S 
| REFERENCE LIBRARY 


series of nine brochures, hich wil 
eased aeonebagee Price i 4 


Go Sat in 
B thers Story Picts and Teer 
bevaisement of the Shert Sty ow the Pit 


eae REA the Plo Vale; Plomaiee 


[THE FORMULA IN MODERN 


WRITING 
of anayises ef the ‘‘formulas'' used ie 
the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
} I—THE LOVE sTorY. 
2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
og Tees OF THE ‘'PULP"' ACTION 
Price—25¢ each, postpaid 
4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETE : 
MYSTERY STORY. ne 
Price 50c 
All the above, forming 


“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT™ 


. $5.00 postpaid 
) OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





5—The FORMULA OF THE 
GROUP"' STORY 
fuding analysis of one of La 
ished ‘‘quality’’ stories . cana a 
your material if you wish to seil te the 
uality’’ markets and gain the prestige which goea 
mM appearance in their pages ce SOc. 
6—THE FORMULA OF THE "SMOOTH 
pga WOMEN'S ne STORY. 
a_ story from the book, ‘‘STORI 
CAN fo ai ori iginally published in Genus 
h step-by-step analysis. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 


“QUALITY 




















A boom is getting under way such as the publishing 
industry never knew before. The demand for reading 
matter is tremendous. Publishers are making plans for 
more and larger magazines and more novels and non- 
fiction books than ever before, and all] this will create 
a golden opportunity for writers able to meet this 
demand 

BUT as always, only the competent writer will 
get his share of this golden stream that will be un- 
loosed. To gain your place in the field, you must be 
sure that you have the groundwork of technique, in- 
cluding plotting and plot development. This is easy 
when it is clearly and simply explained, instead of 
being made into an esoteric puzzle by some academic 
pedant. Only really competent, sympathetic, and 
above all, practical help can lead you to your goal. 
D’Orsay Service has tried to give writers this kind of 
help for some 25 years, with the result that clients 
today are in virtually all the magazines, including the 
best, their books are in the libraries, and their plays on 
the screen. 

Here is a letter received from a client who writes: 


“I enjoyed my work with you very much, I feel 
I have learned a good deal from you. I think my 


«greatest benefit is from the way you check on details, 


and from your minute explanations on plotting.” (*) 

And here is another letter which came in today’s 
mail : 

“I’ve just sold another story, thanks to your 
splendid help. I’ve now earned more than the fee I 
paid you, and I’m not halfway through my work with 
you. Thanks again for your encouragement, and 
your expert guidance.” (*) 

(*) Names on request. 

If you are really sincere in your desire to win 
literary success, write for the 44-page booklet, ““THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade 
The terms are surprisingly 


so necessary to success. 


low and convenient. 


D‘ORSAY SERVICE 


RSTABLISHED 1919 BY 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


Author “The Profit Ia Writing” ($3.00); 


“Writing Novels te Self ($2.50); “Lending the 


Editors’ Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); “Mistress of Speers" ($2.50), ete. 
KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 





Help You 


“VERSATILITY” IS A COMMON WORD, but it carries a depth of meaning 
when you need a Literary Consultant. No matter how adept he may be in his own 
writing field, you still want to know how well he can develop your material. 


During my years of active writing, there are few phases of the craft that I have 


not covered. Allow me to cite a few examples: 


a novel, I did the editing and it is now 
in print. A correspondent for Reuter’s 
(just back from China) came to me with 
an important inside story, I collaborated 
with the writing and it sold to a national 
magazine. A woman in California wrote 
her autobiography (her first literary ef- 
fort), I arranged the material in profes- 
sional form and publishers put it between 
covers. Recently, a leading writers’ maga- 
zine requested a specific type of “how” 
article; I wrote it as they suggested, and 
it is now scheduled for publication. 


The above list, which could be ex- 
tended into many pages, illustrates the 
individualized assistance you can expect 
when you employ me to arrange your 
manuscript. Whether your writings re- 
quire CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM, 
PROFESSIONAL EDITING or COM. 
PLETE REVISION, I am prepared to 


furnish the aid that will work best for you. 
Write today for my free folder, en- 


titled "Literary Help," which explains 
in detail how | work with writers. 


A man in Pennsylvania wrote 








SUCCESS OF THE MONTH 
A progressive young author is MAN- 
UEL BUAKEN, Filipino, whose pro- 
vocative book, 1 Have Lived With the 
American People,* is just off the presses. 
In a recent letter to me, Buaken said: 
“A new writer needs more than instruc- 
tion. He must have encouragement, too, 
if he is to try again when editors say ‘no’. 
When things seemed hopeless, you were 
always there with an irrefutable argument 
for my going ahead. I did go ahead, and 
now my articles have been published in 
magazines such as Reader’s Digest, Amer- 
ican Legion Magazine, Christian Science 
Monitor, Asia and many others. My book 
comes as a crowning achievement. With- 
out your impelling optimism and good 
friendship, I am afraid that this book 
would still be a dream.” 
*The Caxton Printers, Ltd. (Caldwell, Idaho) 
$4.00 


No interviews except by arrangement 











